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‘The 
Citzens National 


Bank 


Statement as Called for by Comptroller of the Currency, 
October 31, 1914 


RESOURCES 


eats and Discoutits .....0.....0.7...-... ....9 8,017,506.19 
United States)Bonds at Par .................. . 1,001,000.00 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock ......................005. 20,000.60 
Municipal and Other Bonds 573,207.50 
Bonds to Secure Postal Deposits..................000-. 124,000.00 
Other Real Estate Owned 18,707.57 
Customers’ Liability on Letters of Credit, ae.. .= 5 74,671.51 
Fhrniture and Fixtures (New Banking Room). 11%. 20,811.80 
Five Per Cent Fund 

Cash and Due from Banks _.. 


$13,237,759.49 
eee 
Capital Stock ...... ; ..6 1,500,000.00 


Surplus 500,000.00 
Undivided Pr afar Less Expenses and Taxes Paid 257,689.96 
Reserved for Taxes 7,801.21 
Circulation 1,408,497.50 
Letters of Credit 74,716.79 
Rediscounts 250,000.00 


9 239,050.03 
$13,237,755.49 


Deposits 


Interest paid on deposits. Inquire of us about piace your individual 
— accounts on a 2 per cent. interest basi 


A. J. Waters, President E, T. Pettigrew, Cashier 
if “Ross Clark, Vice-President Geo. E. F. Duffet, Asst. Cashier 
M. J. Monnette, Vice-President Geo. Bugbee, Asst. Cashier 
Wm. W. Woods, Vice-President H. D. Ivy, Asst. Cashier 


3 per cent. per ainum interest paid on three months’ deposits; 4 per 
cent. per annum on six months’ deposits. 


M? LOWE 
GREATEST MOUNTAIN SCENIC 
TRIP IN AMERICA 


25 MILES THROUGH WONDERLAND 


FROM SEA LEVEL TO THE CLOUD-LINE 


EXCURSION FARE 
UNTIL JAN. 15 ONLY 2 OO 
BETTER GO SOON ° 


FROM LOS ANGELES 
LITERATURE SENT ANYONE, ANYWHERE ON APPLICATION 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY 


D. W. PONTIUS, TRAFFIC MANAGER LOS ANGELS 








See pee meme ee 


The 


New 


Maryland 


PASADENA 


Formal Opening on 


Thanksgiving Day 


The new hotel will embody all 
the ideals of its predecessor with 
perfect service and cuisine. 


Reservations for the Opening 
Dinner can be made at the hotel 


office. 


Dinner will be served from six- 
thirty until eight-thirty o'clock. 
One Dollarand fifty cents per guest. 
Dancing at nine o clock. 


D. M. LINNARD, Manager 


The Huntington 


under the same management will 


open for the season 


January ath 1915 
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SENATOR-ELECT PHELAN’S VICTORY 


ONGRATULATIONS to the people of Cali- 

fornia on the good sense they have displayed 
in their choice of a United States senator to suc- 
ceed Mr. Perkins. At this writing (Thursday 
morning), the returns so far tabulated indicate 
the triumph of Hon. James D. Phelan at the 
polls and the consequent relegation of “Sly Joey” 
Knowland to that political obscurity his stand- 
pat propensities and contemptible reflections on 
President Wilson so deservedly immure him. 
With a nice discrimination that is highly gratify- 
ing to those of us who warmly advocated the se- 
lection of Phelan, the electorate repudiated 
Knowland, avoided the error of dissipating itself 
on Heney and gave its majority vote to Phelan 
whom it justly regarded as a true progressive, 
politically, as well as a cultured citizen of Cali- 
fornia. It is a decision that should cause all ad- 
mirers of the national administration to rejoice. 
Besides, it is good business sagacity to send to 
Washington one who is persona grata at the 
White House and in accord with the dominant 
party in congress. 

Alone of the Los Angeles publications The 
Graphic urged Mr. Phelan’s election, with all the 
force of its convictions, and the handsome vote 
given to him in this city and cotnty we may 
pardonably attribute, in part, to the arguments 
presented in these columns for many weeks prior 
to the primary and since. For not only did they 
have effect in our legitimate field of circulation, 
but many of our exchanges, favorable to Mr. 
Phelan’s candidacy reprinted from these columns 
the reasons we advanced why he should be pre- 
ferred and in that way widened our sphere of in- 
fluence. While admiring Mr. Heney, personally, 
we pointed out his temperamental unfitness for 
the position he sought and urged that a vote for 
him was practically half a vote for Knowland, 
since the Alameda standpatter was the man 
Phelan had to contend with. 


This viewpoint was derided by the esteemed 
Riverside Press which so late as last Saturday 
informed its readers there was “no possibility of 
the election of James D. Phelan to the United 
States senate this year,” and that the President 
and Secretary Lane were only “firing in the air” 
in “boosting” Phelan. Its scornful, yet amusing, 
editorial admonition closed in this wise: “The big 
thing to do, the wise thing to do would be to 
help Heney win. But party ‘regularity’ forbids. 
The unwise thing to do is to help Phelan because 
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every vote for Phelan hurts Heney and aids 
Knowland. ‘O, party regularity, what things are 
done in thy name. ” 


Perhaps, it is unkind to remind our Riverside 
exchange of its error, but not all of us saw the 
situation as the Press viewed it and consistently 
argued that a vote for Heney was the unwise 
thing to do. However, our contemporary has the 
satisfaction of seeing a tremendous majority pile 
tp for its candidate for governor, so it can afford 
to smile even through its chagrin. California has 
shown excellent judgment in declaring for Mr. 
Phelan as his official presence at Washington 
will presently demonstrate. The people can be 
trusted to do what is for the best when they are 
iu possession of all the facts and in this instance 
they proved the rule. Although at this (Thurs- 
day) writing Phelan is reported to be twelve 
thousand votes ahead in the count, the Los An- 
eeles Times, with characteristic ostrich-like pro- 
pensity has Knowland’s name appended to the 
list of senators-elect. To quote its tearful plaint 
over the result in California, “God, it is pitiful!” 


JOHNSON THE PROGRESSIVES’ HOPE 


EVIEWING the political situation three 

days prior to the election we stated that if 
Fredericks were elected it would be in spite of his 
‘ncumbrances.” Alas, they proved too much 
even for so good a candidate as he and he went 
to defeat weighted down by the handicap of the 
Otis support, which insured a handsome majority 
vote for Governor Johnson in this city and 
county. The story is the same elsewhere in the 
state and at this writing it is only a question of 
majorities for the incumbent. The people were 
loth to turn out an administration that had ac- 
complished much good, to make room for another 
that had behind it several elements menacing to 
the welfare of the state. We believed Fredericks 
was strong enough to overcome these sinister m- 
fluences, hence our indorsement, but the elec- 
torate at large thought it wiser to take no 
chances. Johnson has reason to be pround of 
the handsome vote he has polled, which he may 
attribute to his excellent commissions, the work- 
men's compensation measure, and several other 
notably good laws passed by the last legislature, 
rather than to his personal popularity. He has 
done many things that are inexcusable, but in the 
main the results of his stewardship have been 
advantageous to the people. 


What of Johnson's ambition? That he is in- 
clined to reach out for higher honors is well un- 
derstood. It was rumored when Eshleman ac- 
cepted the nomination for lheutenant-governor 
that in the event of Johnson’s election the latter 
would resign in 1916 to accept the nomination for 
President, at the hands of the Progressives. Logi- 
cally, he is the standard bearer of that party, but 
the dwindling strength of the Progressives in the 
middle west and eastern states gives rise to the 
belief that by 1916 there will be so shrunken a 
remnant left that the third party will be almost 
a cadaver. In that case, Governor Johnson may 
decide that a good berth at Sacramento is better 
than a roaming commission nationally, with no 
hope of reaching a destination. That Theodore 
Roosevelt is a waning star is indicated by the 
neglect paid to his admonitions in Pennsylvania, 
where Senator Penrose is re-elected by a big ma- 
jority. Also in New York, where Whitman’s can- 
didacy, denounced by Roosevelt, is triumphant. 
Alone, of the Progressive candidates, Johnson is 
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successful, which places him in the limelight as 
the hope of the Progressives in 1916. 

So far as the remainder of the state ticket ts 
concerned the Progressives appear to have been 
successful in a majority of instances. They lost 
the secretary of state, which Frank C. Jordan's 
personal popularity held for the incumbent, and 
two places on the state board of equalization, in 
the first and fourth districts, where the Repub- 
lican candidates seem to have the lead. The 
surveyor-generalship goes to Kingsbury, is now 
assured. The California electorate has shown by 
its vote that the alleged party affiliation cuts lit- 
tle ice in the polling booth. The enormous Re- 
publican registration, on which the party leaders 
set such store, proved to be a broken reed. ['red- 
ericks received only a fraction of the total, while 
Johnson was given the major portion, just as his 
shrewd advisors strenuously declared from the 
outset would be the result. Captain Fredericks 
made a manly contest and has no reason to feel 
discredited, personally. Of course, he was travel- 
ing under a heavy handicap, but that was inevit- 
able as a Republican candidate indorsed by the 
standpat press. The independents tried to 
minify that banal influence, but the incubus was 
too great. Again, the scalp of a Southern Cahi- 
fornia gubernatorial candidate is pinned to the 
tepee of a northern chief. 


LOS ANGELES COUNTY SURPRISES 


UESDAY'S election revealed several sur- 

prises to the knowing fraternity, the chief of 
which was the rejection of Ford for district at- 
torney and the selection of Woolwine by a much 
larger majority than many of his most sanguine 
supporters had deemed possible. Just why the 
wiseacre politicians should have decided that 
Ford was the winning card to play is not appar- 
ent. To The Graphic the primary vote clearly 
indicated the result which Tuesday's returns con- 
firmed. Evidently, the Ford followers placed too 
much reliance on the Examiner's personal at- 
tacks on Woolwine, believing that the public 
would desert his standard in shoals. Strange 
to say, the abuse so concentered aided rather 
than detracted from the Woolwine compaign, the 
people, seemingly, taking little stock in the 
tirades. It is rather a reflection on the Hearst 
influence, but hardly surprising in view of past 
performances. Mr. Woolwine, doubtless, has 
been overhasty at times and has allowed Ins hery 
southern temper to get uppermost, but we feel 
sure the district attorney-elect has grown wiser 
with the years and will give excellent account of 
himself in his responsible office. 


Second jolt of importance to the “dopesters” 
was the defeat of Sheriff Hammel by Cline. It 
must be said that Cline had enlisted in his be- 
half a multitude of good citizens whose influence 
was far-reaching and vote-getting. It was not 
that “Billy” Hammel had given a poor adminis- 
tration, for the reverse is true, but having served 
through three terms a change in ofhce was 
thought beneficial to the county. Besides, the 
sheriff enjoys a large private income, hence is in 
nowise dependent upon his official salary for sup- 
port. He retires with the goodwill of a host of 
friends and the consciousness of having proved 
himself a faithful servant of the people. Never- 
theless, his defeat by Cline is in the nature of a 
surprise. 


Perhaps, the return of Representative Stephens 
to congress may he regarded as a surprise to Cap- 
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tain Osborne's adherents in view of the prepon- 
derating Republican registration, but, as 
pointed out several times, there was nothing to 
gain by a swap at this Stephens has 
proved a conscientious, alert representative, he is 
popular with all factions at the national Paitin 
consequently, 1s in better position to serve his 
constituency than a new member, representing 
another minority party. Evidently, the electorate 
of the tenth district took this common sense view 
or the situation and voted accordingly. It is a 
wise decision and is in nowise to be regarded by 
the estimable Captain Osborne as a reflection on 
his many admirable qualities of heart and mind. 

Over in the nintl? district the three-cornered 
fight between Messrs. Roberts, Randall and Bell 
developed a close vote, with the result pointing 
to the defeat of the incumbent, Charles W. Bell 
hy Randall. Although the big vote polled by 
the governor in the ninth congressional district 
materially aided Bell, his vote on the free tolls 
subsidy, doubtless, lost him many friends since it 
reflected anything but progressivism. Randall's 
democracy was under suspicion, due to his sev- 
eral chameleon-like political flops, or he would 
gave polled a much larger vote. As it was many 
Democrats repudiated him. 


Wwe 


time. 


It can hardly be said that the defeat of Gavin 
W. Craig was a surprise, save, perhaps, to him- 
self. His methods of gaining publicity were so 
repugnant to the majority that as they became 
better known his chances of success visibly dim- 
inished. Then, too, the friends of Judge Conrey, 
realizing the judicial blunder likely to be per- 
petrated, as revealed by the primary vote, girded 
their loins for the fray and by a united effort 
aroused the lethargic public to a proper sense of 
duty. Among all the judicial offices to be filled 
that of presiding judge of the second appellate 
district court was the one in most peril, hence 
itis gratifying to the supporters of Judge Con- 
rey to find his candidacy approved by the ma- 
jority. 


ADMONISHING THE DEMOCRATS 


BAcs swings the political pendulum and the 

Republican party, taking a fresh grip on it- 
self, has succeeded in reducing the Democratic 
majority in the house to within a score of votes. 
It is small, but it will suffice. In the upper 
chamber the strength of the dominant party is 
slightly increased rather than reduced, with ac- 
cessions from California and South Dakota. New 
York has elected Whitman and reduced the 
Democratic delegation in congress by eight 
seats. Illinois also loses several Democratic 
representatives, especially one to “Uncle Joe” 
Cannon, tiie rather disreputable old standpatter, 
who earned the sobriquet of “Foul-mouth Joe” in 
one of his earlier terms in congress. It is a nice 
question whether he or James Mann, the minor- 
ity leader, who is re-elected, will perform that 
duty in the next congress. 


Let not our Republican friends imagine that 
this partial political reversal spells the downfall 
of the Democratic administration. It may be 
taken as a caution to the majority party to desist 
from extravagances, for fear of future results, 
Lut to affirm that Tuesday's election points the 
way to repudiation of tariff reform measures is 
unthinkable. In the first place, the tariff has not 
yet had a fair test; in the second, it is merely the 
dissolution of the third party that accounts for 
the Republican gains; the tariff was in no sense 
ail issue in this campaign. If it were, why is 
Phelan chosen in California, where the stand- 
patters have been yelling themselves hoarse over 
the “great wrongs” inflicted on our local indus- 
tries?—which is, of course, pure buncombe. Mr. 
Phelan made his campaign on a Wilson platform 
and has won. 

This setback for the Democratic party is, in 
fact, good discipline. It is in the nature of an 


admonition to go slow with appropriations, the 
We can now see the 
wisdom of Mr. Wilson in keeping his following 
in congress everlastingly at it to enact that legis- 
lation to which the party was pledged. With a 
small working majority what has been accom- 
plished would have been impossible. What is 
cone is due to the unremitting demands of the 
President and to him be all praise. The people 
have every confidence in him, personaily, and 
when he is again before them they will demon- 
strate their regard by giving him at least a mil- 
lion more votes than he polled in 1912. 


party's greatest weakness. 


JUDICIARY AND AMENDMENTS 


UITE as expected, the count on the ballot 

for presiding judge of the state supreme 
court reveals a gruelling contest between Judges 
Angellotti and Conley for supremacy. The two 
aspirants for the honor are running a neck-an 
neck race all over the state and it may require 
the official count to decide which is winner. A 
we go to press Judge Angelotti is a few thou- 
sand votes ahead, but one-third of the precincts 
are yet to be heard from, so that the showing 
is by no means conclusive. For associate justice 
Judge Lawlor leads, with Justice Lucien Shaw 
probably chosen to succeed himself, his big vot: 
in Southern California insuring his election. 

In Los Angeles county all of the incumbent 
members of the superior court were re-elected, 
save Judge Morrison, one of the governor’s ap- 
pointees, who is the only sitting jurist to suffer 
defeat, former Judge Sidney N. Reeve having 
supplanted him. With the count still incomplete, 
the successful aspirants are apparently Judges 
Wilbur, Monroe, Myers, Shenk, Reeve, Willis, 
Jackson, Hewitt, Works and Taft. Chambers 
may edge out Works; the vote is close between 
them. In the main it is a good list and, together, 
with Judge Conrey’s successful campaign, the peo- 
ple have cause to felicitate themselves over the 
result of the election, so far as the judiciary is 
concerned. But the unseemly scramble for office, 
which the present system of choosing our judi- 
clary entails, should spur the next legislature to 
the introduction of reform methods which wili 
render impossible another such exhibition as 
1914 has afforded. 


It is the expected that has happened in regard 
to several of the more important amendments 
proposed. Prohibition is defeated by a two-to- 
one vote, due entirely to the too drastic nature 
ef the demands. If the wine-grape industry had 
not been piaced in jeopardy the result might have 
been far different. The eight-hour law is simi- 
larly dealt a solar-plexus blow; the redlight 
abatement act has carried despite the heavy vote 
cast in San Francisco against it. The anti-prize- 
hight measure also has been indorsed, but the poll 
fax appears to have been wiped out, only to re- 
appear in another form for the thrifty folk to 
shoulder. It is unwise legislation. Home rule in 
taxation is defeated, a triumph for the Miller and 
Lux monopolists and their ilk; the drugless prac- 
tice amendment is rejected, a sensible procedure, 
fut the non-sale of game act is probably beaten. 
All the bonding propositions seem to have been 
frowned upon, although the state university bonds 
may pull through. The count on the remainder 
of the amendments and other proposals is not far 
enough advanced at this writing to indicate prob- 
able results. 


BIGNESS IS NOT GREATNESS 


TH)" ORMER Ambassador James Bryce, accredited 
i from Great Britain, has done a real service 
to humanity in presenting through the Macmillan 
Company his brochure “Neutral Nations and the 
War. In it the amazing doctrines of von Bern- 
hardi and of his teacher, von Treitschke, are con- 
sidered, which, to many, appear to be an outburst 
ot militarism run mad, the product of brains in- 


toxicated by the love of war and by overwhelim- 
ing national vanity. What are these doctrines? 
Mr. Bryce refuses to attribute them to the 
learned class in Germany, nor yet to the bulk of 
the civil administration, a body whose capacity 
and uprightness are known to all the world; and 
least of all to the German people generally. ln 
fact, General von Bernhardi, as we have hereto- 
fore noted in these columns, complains of and 
deplores the pacific tendencies of his fellow- 
countrymen, 


Professor Bryce refers to the earnest efforts 
made by the English friends of peace to main- 
tain good feeling, which the conduct of the Ger- 
man imperial government set at naught by violat- 
ing the neutrality of Belgium. Into the causes 
which frustrated these good offices he does not 
enter, becattse they have been so often recited by 
others. Of one thing he is confident, however: 
It was neither commercial rivalry nor jealousy 
of German power that brought Britain into the 
held; there was no hatred in the British people 
for the German people, nor any wish to break 
her power. Both peoples were of kindred race, 
and linked by many ties. Mr. Bryce admits that 
a war element existed in each of the countries, 
and among such were writers who diligently 
sought to misrepresent the general national senti- 
ment, but it was a small minority in both coun- 
tries. Returning to the doctrines set forth by 
General von Bernhardi and apparently accepted 
by the military caste to which he belongs, Mr. 
Bryce quotes the cavalry officer freely, the pur- 
port of which is that war in itself is a good 
thing, the greatest factor in the furtherance of 
culture and power; that efforts for peace would, 
ii they attained their goal, lead to general de- 
generation; huge armaments are in themselves 
desirable; the state’s highest moral duty is to in- 
crease its power and is justified in making con- 
quests whenever its own advantage seems to re- 
quire additional territory. The state is the sole 
judge of the morality of its own action; it is, in 
fact, above morality. Recognized rights (i. e., 
treaty rights) are never absolute rights; the state 
is a law unto itself, 


All this and much more to the same effect, the 
most startling of which is the denial that there 
are any duties owed by the state to humanity, 
except that of imposing its own superior civiliza- 
tion upon as large a part of humanity as possible, 
and the denial of the duty of observing treaties. 
Treaties are only so much paper. Always, the 
trend of the Treitschke-Bernhardi writings is that 
justice is nothing more than the advantage of 
the stronger—i. e., Might is Right, as contrasted 
with Plato’s teaching, as set forth in his Repub- 
lic, that the end for which a state exists is jus- 
tice. If Bernhardi’s doctrine is correct, then 
what is a crime in persons acting as individuals 
is high policy for those persons when united as 
a state. Common humanity becomes a myth. No 
duties are owed to it; that “decent respect to the 
opinion of mankind” which the framers of the 
Declaration of Independence recognized is in no 
sense regarded by the Strong Power. Of course, 
with treaty obligations worthless, the smaller and 
weaker states, which have hitherto lived in com- 
parative security, under the new imperialism will 
be absolutely at the mercy of the stronger, whose 
interests are paramount. The interests, the senti- 
ments, the patriotism and love of independence 
of the small people go for nothing. Civilization, 
in effect, has turned back upon itself, remarks Mr. 
Bryce; culture is to expand itself by barbaric 
force. Governments derive their authority, not 
from the consent of the governed, but from the 
weapons of the conqueror. 


Well may small states, which prize their lib- 
erty, regard such doctrines with alarm. Under 
the safeguard of treaties they have thriven; what 
is now to become of them? They have been, as 
Mr. Bryce points out, perhaps, the most potent 
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and useful factors in the advance of civilization. 
What is most precious in religion, 1n philosophy, 
in science, in literature and in art came from 
them. The Greeks were a small people, but they 
eave us the richest, the most varied and the most 
stimulating of all literatures. When poetry and 
art reappeared, after the long night of the Dark 
Ages, their most splendid blossoms flowered in 
the small republics of Italy. What does liberty 
not owe to little Switzerland? And what to free 
Holland, with her great men of learning and her 
painters surpassing those of all other countries 
save Italy? So the small Scandinavian nations 
have given to the world famous men of science 
like Linnaeus. poets like Tegnar and Biornson, 
dauntless explorers like Nansen. England, re- 
marks Professor Bryce, had, in the age of Shake- 
speare, Bacon, and Milton, a population little 
larger than that of Bulgaria today. The United 
States, in the days of Washington, and Franklin, 
and Jefferson, and Hamilton, and Marshall, 
counted fewer inhabitants than Denmark = or 
Greece. 


According to General Bernhardi'’s school that 
“culture’—literary, scientific, and artistic—flour- 
ishes best in great military states. Yet history 
reveals that the decay of art and literature in the 
Roman world began just when Rome’s military 
power had made that world one great and or- 
dered state. The great states are stronger and 
more populous, but their peoples are not neces- 
sarily more gifted. History, moreover, declares 
that no nation, however great, is entitled to try 
to impose its type of civilization on others. No 
race, not even the Teutonic or the Anglo-Saxon 
is entitled to claim the leadership of humanity. 
It is sublime in General Bernhardi to be con- 
vinced of the superiority of the Teutons of North 
Germany, but will posterity accept his dictum? 
Mr. Bryce aptly remarks that it is only vulgar 
minds that mistake bigness for greatness, for 
greatness is of the soul, not of the body. It is 
not population, not territory, not wealth, not mili- 
tary power that will satisfy history but, What 
examples of lofty character and unselfish devo- 
tion to honor and duty have a people given? The 
small people need not fear the application of such 
tests. Many of us believe with Viscount Bryce, 
with Arnold Bennett, and other thoughtful writers 
that the German people, in the mass, are not in 
accord with the principles taught by the school 
of Treitschke and Bernhardi. It is only when an 
attempt is made to justfy vicious deeds, such as 
the violation of treaties, as incidental to a cam- 
paign for civilization and culture, that it becomes 
necessary to point out how untrue and how per- 
nicious such principles are. If treaties are mere 
paper, not to be observed, then is mankind to be 
hurled back to that reign of violence and terror 
from which it has been slowly rising for the last 
ten centuries is the inevitable conclusion. “The 
faith of treaties,” declares Mr. Bryce, “is the only 
solid foundation on which a Temple of Peace can 
rest.” 


TO A DEAD SOLDIER 


ALLANTRY and meritorious service marked 

the military career of Lieutenant-General 
Adna R. Chaffee, retired, who succumbed last 
Sunday, at his home in Los Angeles, to typhoid 
complications, after a comparatively brief illness. 
The country has reason to pay respectful tribute 
to as fine a soldier as ever wielded a sword in 
its behalf and in helping to voice these sentiments 
we find it no task to assist im laying a laurel 
wreath on the dead officer’s grave. From. the 
humblest position in the ranks he rose to the 
highest post in the United States army, with no 
political jobbery enlisted to advance his interests. 
In the Civil War, on the frontier, in the Spanish- 
American war and in the Boxer uprising in 
China, the military service of General Chaffee 
was notable for the distinguishing features of 


leadership displayed by the brave ofhcer under 
the most trying conditions. He was ever an ifi- 
spiration to his men and although a strict dis- 
ciplinarian he held their unbounded respect and 
esT@em, 

From July 1861 to the year of his retirement 
in February 1906, General Chaffee's military ca- 
veet reflects the services of an honest, ecarnes: 
soldier who was at once an honor and an orna- 
ment to the United States army. Through the 
trying days of the Civil War, in the rasping 
times of frontier service of more than thirty 
years’ duration, the campaigns in which he was 
engaged found him ever loyally doing his duty, 
fotgetful of self, intent on the business in hand, 
careful of his men, having an acute realization of 
the responsibilities thrust upon him and striving 
conscientiously to live up to his ideals, which 
were high. Whether it was as chief of staff at 
Cuba or as commander of the China Relief Ex- 
pedition, he was no more thorough than when 
as captain of his troop on the plains he planned 
the discomfiture of the enemy, leaving nothing 
to chance. Thoroughness, in fact, was his pre- 
dominant trait and no better example to his 
subordinates can be displayed by an officer than 
this admirable characteristic. 


Simplicity and straightforwardness were added 
to his many fine soldierly qualities. We of Los 
Angeles who mourn the loss of a good citizen 
as well as a personal friend will not soon forget 
the sturdy, martial figure of the grizzled veteran 
whose place of honor at public receptions and 
banquets was his by natural right. In honoring 
him the city honored itself and in its service for 
several years General Chaffee Ient those at- 
tributes to civil pursuits that had proved so 
effective in his professional career. His asso- 
ciates in civic life pay deserved tribute to his 
genius for organization, his unselfish performance 
of duty, his high sense of justice. To his noble 
wife. left a widow after nearly forty years of 
happy married life, The Graphic desires to say 
that Los Angeles is proud to have been selected 
as the abiding place of the retired soldier in the 
closing years of his life and we shall hope that 
this city may continue to be honored by her 
presence. All that is mortal of her distinguished 
husband will be interred in Arlington cemetery, 
that valhalla of the military heroes of the nation, 
whither the body is escorted with military honors, 
and accompanied by the bereaved family. Surely, 
this veteran of a hundred battles, has well-earned 
the long rest he has found. In the beautiful lan- 
guage of George Henry Boker: 

Fold him in his country’s stars 
Roll the drum and fire the volley! 
What to him are all our wars, 
What but death bemocking folly? 
Lay him low, lay him low, 
In the clover or the snow: 


What cares he? he cannot know: 
Lay him low! 


EXCLUSIVE EDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 


S TUDY of the official enrollment in all of the 
coeducational colleges of California, except 
Stanford and Santa Clara, reveals interesting 
statistics. So far as Stanford is concerned it 1s 
generally understood that the attendance of girls 
is limited to five hundred, with the youths in 
excess of one thousand. It is a little surprising 
to find at the University of California so many 
more girls than boys (2147 to 1792) while the 
increase in students over last year’s registration 
is only twenty. Of course, these figures apply 
only to the College of Liberal Arts. What is 
particularly interesting is the comparison bhe- 
tween Pomona College and Occidental and we 
give it in detail because it is in line with natural 
transition, due to the more masculine course of 
study introduced of late at Occidental. 

Last year, for example, Pomona had 274 girls 
and 207 boys. This year the roster shows 289 
girls and 211 boys. Occidental, last year, had 


173 boys and 120 girls, as against 191 boys aricl 
116 girls entered this semester. It is in the 
freshman classes of Occidental, 
however, that the comparisons are more acute. 
Thus, of the 198 freshmen last year at Pomona 
96 were girls and 82 boys. This year the total is 
179, but there are only 69 boys to 110 girls, a 
drop of 13 in the one case and a gain of 14 in 
the other. At Occidental last year the freshman 
class totaled 114, with 45 girls and 69 boys. This 
year, the class is 122 strong, a gain of eight, but 
the girls have dropped to 38 and the boys in- 
creased to 84. Whether this condition is the 
result of the agitation that was under way two 
years ago when Occidental attempted to change 
from a coeducational institution to an exclusively 
men’s college, is not clear, but, doubtless, it has 
had the effect of discouraging the girls and en- 
couraging the parents of boys who prefer the 
segregation of the sexes in educational institu- 
tions. Of course, the true reason for the trans- 
forming process at Occidental is to be found 
in the changed curriculum which offers greater 
inducements to young men than to young 
women, 

Perhaps, this, after all, is the answer to the 
problem which Occidental faced and flinched 
from solving by official mandate. It will become 
a men’s college by natural selection if the pres- 
ent curriculum is maintained or even rendered 
still more masculine in its appeal. Herein 1s 
Pomona’s opportunity to attract what Occidental 
rejects. We believe there is room in Southern 
California for an exclusively girls’ college and 
although Professor Blaisdell may demur and re- 
sent the suggestion, there is a great future ahead 
for the college in this part of the state that 
shapes a course especially for young women. 
Many parents in the east will avail themselves 
with avidity of the chance to place their daugh- 
ters in such a college and, per contra, the .x- 
clusive boys’ college will be sought with similar 
enthusiasm. There are co-educational colleges 
a-plenty, which means keen rivalry for students. 
The exclusive boys’ or exclusive girls’ college 
will have a clear field for its energies and it 
should redound to the educational advantages 
or the students as well as to the financial proft 
ot the institution. 


Pomona and 
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An Englishman’s house is his castle, is simply 
a popular way of expressing the fact, that the 
predominant trait of the English, in public af- 
fairs, as well as private, is individualism. Col- 
lectivism is the natural tendency in Germany. 
Especially in civic affairs, the government, that 
is the collective action of the whole body ot 
citizens, by their properly elected or appointed 
officials, is absolutely supreme, as against the 
property rights or desires of any individual. This 
one fact explains the absence of anything like 
the east side of London slums in any German 
city. The superiority for the common good ol 
the German system is beyond question. 


Prussians are really more Slavonic than Ger- 
man. At the time of the great German migta- 
tions into Italy, Germany, France, and England, 
Slavonic tribes occupied, besides Bohemia and 
Moravia, north Germany as far as the River Elbe, 
that is, nearly all of modern Prussia. Charle- 
magne and his successors conquered the west- 
ern part of this counrty. But there was no re- 
turn of German people, merely a subjection by 
bodies of armed men. The Teutonic Knights, a 
branch of the great crusading order, “The 
Knights of the Hospital,’ conquered and con- 
verted the wild tribes in middle and eastern Prus- 
sia. Many of the present nobility are probably 
descended from these German conquerors, but 
these Slavonic tribes were unquestionably the 
ancestors of the mass of the Prussian people. 
Even the name of the country is Slavonic, not 
German. 


To the extent that Germany is more civilized 
than Russia. the belief of the Kaiser that he is 
divinely appointed to rule is more an anachron- 
ism than is the same belief of the Czar, 
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i INDIAN lore and Indian history, insofar as the 


latter pertains to the frontier settlements, have 
powerfully attracted me from a small boy. Not 
the Indian lore of Fenimore Cooper, but of Catlin, 
of Parkman, of Col. Dodge, of Captain Bourke, 
MecLaughlin—men who lived with or among the 
Indians, who studied them carefully and wrote 
of them from first-hand knowledge. In my It 
brary are many books on and about the Indians 
of the northwest and the southwest. As a stait 
Writer, in my earlier newspaper career, I came 
in close contact with the Sioux, the Cheyenne and 
the Crow Indians, so that I.was able to test by 
personal observation the habits and traits ot 
character of which the authorities I had read had 
treated. Naturally, then. a book bearing the title 
“Minnesota Indian Massacre,’ which I came 
across in the Old Book Shop this week, caused 
me to reach up to the shelf, extract it and bear 
it off as legitimate plunder. 

Charles. S. Bryant of St. Peter, @Minnesota, is 
the author of this history of the bloody drama of 
August, 1862, of which the Muinnesota border 
counties were the scenes, Chief Little Crow of 
the Sioux tribe, the leader, and many white set- 
tlers, men, women, and children the victims. 
Non-fulfllment of treaty obligations was the 
cause of the uprising. Vhe Indians sold their 
lands for a definite sum of money, which was to 
be paid at the rate of $50,000 a year. The gov- 
ernment was derelict and the Indians lost faith; 
whether or not the alleged grievances were Jjusti- 
fiedMisein dispute. This mittch, i§@leam scien a1 
lowing the perpetrators of the Inkpaduta mas- 
sacre of 1857 to go unwhipped of justice the fed- 
cral authorities committed a great blunder. The 
Indians construed it as an evidence of weakness, 
or that the whites were afraid to pursue the mat- 
ter further, lest it might terminate in still more 
disastrous results to the infant settlements of the 
Statesbordering upon the Indian country. In 
consequence, the Sioux became more impudent 
and Tittle Crow and his adherents naturally rea- 
soned that if one outlawed Indian, Inkpaduta, 
with eleven of his followers, could massacre 
whole white settlements, and create a panic that 
drove thousands from their homes, and escape 
unpunished, how much greater success could be 
attained by a concerted movement of the Sioux 
nation, numbering its warriors by thousands. 
That this was the line of argument taken by Lit- 
tle Crow in beginning his agitation for an upris- 
ing is well established; he planned to drive the 
whites from the entire state of Minnesota and his 
reasoning was justified by the success attending 
the Inkpaduta massacre and the non-punishment 
by the government of those responsible. 

Little Crow chose his time to strike advisedly. 
The whole effective force for the defense of the 
entire frontier from Pembina in North Dakota, to 
the lowa line did not exceed two hundred men. 
Only thirty soldiers were stationed at Fort 
Ridgely, about the same number at Fort Ripley, 
Potleone -COlipaly. Or infantry was at Fort 
Abercrombie. The whites were weak; they were 
engaged in a terrible war among themselves—the 
fearful struggle in the south. Little Crow, al- 
though an agency Indian, was a “blanket” Indian, 
i. ¢., a pagan who rebelled at civilizing influences. 
He was fertile in expedients and strategy; astute, 
cunning, treacherous. He called a council of the 
insurgents, harangued them cleverly, pointed out 
the great opportunity to wreak revenge upon the 
whites and with all the eloquence of an accredited 
orator, gained the consent of his followers to the 
bloody conspiracy that he had matured in his 
mind. 

Acton, thirty-five miles northeast of the Lower 
Sioux agency, in Meeker county, was the scene of 
the outbreak, August 17, 1862. Here four mur- 
ders were committed, the small band of Indians, 
evidently, acting prematurely, and without fixed 
purpose. At any rate they rode away, not finish- 
ing what they had begun. Next day followed the 
attack on the lower agency in which a score or 
more of government employes were killed and 
as many women and children taken captives, 
while forty-one persons escaped to Fort Ridgely, 
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about fifteen miles distant from the agency. From 
that time the Indians roamed the Minnesota bor- 
der counties, killing every settler they could find 
and wounding many others, who managed to es- 
cape. The region of country devastated was as 
large as the state of Vermont, but sparsely set- 
tled. Fearful indignities were offered the women 


carried into captivity whose husbands, fathers 
and brothers, were killed before their eyes. For 
an entire week, the midnight skies were red from 
the burning homes, lit by the torches of the sav- 
ages and the once-smiling country laid in waste. 
Many a ghastly story is told in the personal nar- 
ratives of the survivors, especially the women, but 
] have no desire to harrow the feelings of my 
readers by recounting their experiences. I can 
only say that the custom of the Indians was to 
treat all captured women as community property, 
the poor victim finally falling to the one whe 
first discovered her; she then went to live in his 
tepee, the slave of the squaws, but always at the 
command of her captor. It was a frightful fate. 
Nearly three hundred white woimen and little 
children were recovered from the Indians by 
General Sibley’s expedition and returned to their 
relatives—or what were left alive. 


Of the Indians captured by the expeditionary 
force three hundred and three were found guilty 
by a military court and recommended for capital 
punishment. But the idea of executing, capitally, 
that many Indians, murderers though they were, 
aroused the sympathy of those who were far re- 
moved from the scenes of butcheries. The peti- 
tions of peace commissions and christian com- 
munities, in nowise stirred by the inhumanities of 
the redskins. were finally successful with the 
President and in place of three hundred and three 
only forty were ordered by Mr. Lincoln to be 
executed. One died and the sentence of another 
was commuted to the penitentiary, leaving only 
thirty-eight to be hanged. Sentence was carried 
out Friday, December 27, 1862, the staging ac- 
commodating the entire number. The cutting of 
the rope which caused the drop was assigned to 
William J. Duly of Lake Shatek, who had three 
children kitled, and his wife and two children 
captured. At the time of the execution they were 
still in the camp of Little Crow on the Missouri; 
ata later date they were ransomed by Major Gal- 
pin at Fort Pierre. 


What of Little Crow, the instigator of all the 
deviltry? He eluded the soldiers but not his fate. 
July 3, 1863, up in Northern Dakota, with Gen. 
Sibley close on his trail, Little Crow and his son 
Wowinapa, a lad of sixteen, were in the woods 
near the Missouri coteau, picking berries, when 
they were discovered by two settlers who opened 
fre on them and the elder Indian was killed at 
the first shot; the boy was unharmed. He finally 
escaped to Devil's Lake and was taken to Sib- 
léy s camp bys@eaptaim Burt. 

It is interesting to me as a former resident of 
Sioux Falls, in Dakota territory—long before the 
Dakotas were divided—to note in this history 
reference to the killing of Joseph B. Amidon and 
his son August 25, 1862, the only victims, I be- 
lieve, of the Minnesota massacre across the 
border line. Father and son were at work haying 
and when found the mutilated remains lay in the 
cornheld. The older man’s body was riddled 
with bullets; the son was shot with both balls and 
arrows. About forty soldiers were stationed at 
Sioux Falls at the time and a dozen started out 
to get the murderers, but the camp was attacked 
by a party of Indians which demanded their re. 
call. The Indians were finally driven off with 
small loss. Here is my personal interest in this 
affair: It was in the neighborhood of the camp 
twenty-three years after (in 1885) that I dug out 
an Indian skull from an Indian grave. The grim 
relic of my early Dakota days surmounts a book- 
case in the sanctttm of The Graphic, and has been 
regarded as a familiar for nearly thirty years. 
Doubtless, the original owner of the cranium 
formed one of the lower agency Sioux that fatal 
day in August fifty-two years ago when the Cut- 
noses and the Yanktonnais Sioux ran amuck. 


Siw Lees 


Alexandria was, for centuries, the Paris of the 
ancient world, its social and artistic center. It 
was the London, the biggest city, and the capital 
of an empire; the Liverpool and Hamburg, the 
great seaport; the Oxford, and Heidelberg, the 
university city, the home of science and learning. 
Remembering the youth of the world, and that 
all books were handwritten, not printed, it had 
the largest library there has ever been, also a 
fine museum, beautiful streets, magnificent build- 
ings, public and private, and a climate almost 
equal to that of our own Southern California. 
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“Uncle Will” at Nashville 


Will Woolwine has heard the.news of nephew 
tom’s election and Nashville, Tennessee, where 
Uncle Will is now rusticating with his wife, visit- 
ing their married daughter, will reecho with the 
plaudits of family acclaim. I understand that the 
mayor of Nashville presented Mr. Woolwine with 
the keys of the city soon after his arrival, but I 
am given to understand that Nashville is “dry,” 
so what the keys fit I cannot guess. If Nash- 
ville is “dry” in the sense of being total temper- 
ance, however, let it not be imagined that the 
city is at all sleepy-eyed. There has been a warm 
political campaign waged there of late and the 
editorial onslaughts on the ‘People’s Ticket” 
liave been fierce. Will Woolwine sends me a 
copy of the Nashville Tennesseean of October 28, 
in which the owner, Senator Lea, lambastes his 
rival, E. B. Stahlman of the Evening Banner in 
this wise: 

“This ticket was conceived and brought forth 
by a conference held in the office of Tom Tyne— 
an ardent anti-prohibitionist, and presided over 
by E. B. Stahlman, whom we have repeatedly ex- 
posed in all the nakedness of his dishonor, and 
left standing stripped of all but shame—Stahl- 
man, a thief by nature, a grafter by training, a 
social profligate, a moral degenerate, a man hav- 
ing contempt for honor and a pride in dishonor. 
No voter, no convention, no committee, no dele- 
gate had any voice in the selection of this ‘Peo- 
ples’ ticket. It is the child of the brain of E. B. 
Stahlman. It is a part of his plan to control the 
city and state so that he may graft upon the pub- 
lic and grow richer and richer by defrauding and 
robbing. . We have characterized Stahl- 
mai’s acts as being those of a man devoid of 
honor or principle and of a craven and coward 
who feels safe and secure in the protection that 
senility gives. The author of this editorial claims 
no protection of any kind in publishing this state- 
ment in regard to this conscienceless creature.” 

Even the general could hardly have done bet- 
ter in his more juvenile days of vulgar loquacity. 
Thus far, [ have seen no casualties announced 
ainong the newspaper profession at Nashville. 


Confusion of Names of Buildings 


Modern cities are a wilderness - of strange, 
meaningless names of buildings, not merely to 
the stranger, but often to those who have dwelt 
many years among them. This week a man 
who knows the city pretty well, had an appoint- 
ment at a certain hour in an office in what was 
spoken of to him as the Central building. He 
went to the structure at the corner of Sixth and 
Main, and after a vain search discovered that the 
office for which he was looking was in the Broad- 
way Central building. Arriving there he found 
that the man he was to meet had given him up, 
and left. This is, doubtless, not an isolated in- 
stance. lor instance, can you, on the spur of 
the moment, give the respective locations of the 
three buildings generally known as the Title 
Abstract, Title Insurance and Title Guarantee? 
We have a Lankershim hotel at Seventh and 
Broadway, a Lankershim Block at Third and 
spring, and yet many people, directed to the 
Lankershim building, naturally go to the San 
Fernando building at Fourth and Main, which, 
as is well known, was built by Col. Lankershim— 
and, after all, Lankershim is in the San Fer- 
nando valley. There are three Hellman build- 
ings, and more than half the time when a person 
mentions one of them he only gives the patro- 
nymic. We have a Realty building and a Con- 
servative Realty building. Most old-timers know 
the location of the Baker block, but will they 
know where to go when the people get tired of 
speaking of the Baker-Detwiler building, and 
just call it the Baker? The remedy is in the 
hands of the public. A man can give his build- 
ing whatever name he likes, but the tenants do 
not have to use it. It is much shorter to say, or 
write, “No. 524, 497 South Spring,” as “No. 524, 
Seventh National Bank Building,” and there is 
no chance for an error. I have before me a list 
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of addresses of every important publishing house 
in the United States, and there are less than haif 
a dozen which are given as “Such-and-Such build- 
ing”’—the others are all streets and numbers. It 
is time for us to outgrow this bucolic way of di- 
recting folk to offices “Over Jones’ store,” or 
“Sround the corner from the blacksmith shop.” 


More Trouble Than It’s Worth 

In 1909 Austin Martin, now general manager 
of the Los Angeles Investment Co., had the man- 
agement of one of the Inglewood improvement 
companies. A check for $5 on the First National 
Bank was issued to a woman in Santa Barbara 
as a dividend payment. The affairs of the ven- 
ture were closed up and it went out of existence. 
This week the check came in for payment, and a 
squad of clerks must go through the vaults, 
hunt out the old books, and find out to whom 
this check must be charged. It will really be 
more trouble than the $5 is worth, but it must 
be done. 


Earl Quarrels with Himself 


E. T. Earl managed to pull through the election 
with only one quarrel with himself. At the last 
moment, however, he violently disagreed with 
himself over the race for assembly from the sixty- 
first district. Harry Wishard was the Progres- 
sive candidate from that district, and as publisher 
of the Tribune Mr. Ear] believed he was entitled 
to be elected. In his Tuesday morning paper, 
therefore, he said so plainly, and placed Mr. 
Wishard on the honor roll of candidates endorsed 
by the Tribune. As publisher of the Express, 
however, Mr. Earl took exception to this action, 
and came out unequivocally as supporting Mrs. 
Estelle Lawton Lindsey. the socialist candidate, 
replacing Mr. Wishard’s name with hers, in the 
otherwise unchanged roster. What Mr. Earl of 
the Tribune said to Mr. Earl of the Express con- 
cerning this action, only Mr. Earl, the owner of 
much real estate which pays the newspaper 
deficits, can say. and he is usually reticent. It is 
quite possible. however, that Mr. Earl of the Ex- 
press may get the better of the controversy. and 
insist upon the resignation of Mr. Earl of the 
Tribune, which would result in the suspension of 
publication of that great journal. This calamity 
may all the gods forfend. Incidentally, the pub- 
lisher of the Express and the Tribune is deserv- 
ing of felicitations upon his well-fought battle for 
his ticket and J will not withhold mine. 


“Sports” Sore at the Examiner 


There are in Los Angeles this week several 
hundred “sports” who henceforth will take Ex- 


aminer “dope” cum grano salis, if at all. Two 
weeks before the election there was no Ford 
money in sight. Persons wishing to wager upon 
the election of Woolwine were asked to give 10 
to 7 odds. and even then there was little money 
offered. Then the Examiner unlimbered, the job 
of electing Ford having been turned over to that 
institution by the First and Broadway manage- 
ment. Personal attacks upon Woolwine were 
smeared over the sheet, and that journalistic joke, 
the straw vote, perpetrated. Only the Examiner 
can say whether the straw votes, as published, 
were honest, but there is no reason to believe 
that they differed from any other of their class. 
However, the Examiner, being the Bibie of the 
“sports” encouraged the betting fraternity, or 
that section which is unable to differentiate be- 
tween vituperation and argument. So they went 
down into their bank rolls, and Monday and Tues- 
day there were many bets placed on Ford’s suc- 
cess, with disastrous results. Now the sports are 
declaring they were openly betrayed by the Ex- 
aminer, which knew it was fighting a lost cause. 
Mr. Ford is to be commiserated for the way the 
Hearst sheet befouled his campaign. It is unlike- 
ly he could have been elected in any event. as a 
combination of support was enjoyed by Wool- 
wine which was practically invincible. I hardly 
believe Ford was the instigator of the Hearst 
billingsgate. Jt reads like matter sent down in 
proof from First and Broadway, and it is signifi- 
cant that the discredited Times, realizing that its 
animus against Woolwine was too well known, 
turned this wretched job over to the Examiner, 
and Max Ihmsen fell for it. This 1s the first ex- 
hibition of this kind of personal politics in a long 
time, except in the Times, and it is surprising 
that the Examiner management should have been 
so foolish as to make the blunder. The history 
of the Times is an unbroken record of political 
defeats caused by similar attacks upon enemies. 
The Norton recall is a case in point, where a 
weak man was elected because of nothing else 
than the Times’ opposition. The voters have ex- 
pressed their opinion of Hearst and Otis again, 


and it is strange that men of such _ business 
sagacity in other matters do not dissolve the un- 
holy partnership for their mutual good. 


Dean as a Campaign Manager 

While Woolwine’s majority was so large that 
it is impossible to place one’s finger upon any 
single thing that accomplished the result, he him- 
self pays tribute to the sagacity of his campaign 
manager, Harry Ellis Dean, who has been work- 
ing almost without sleep for the last few weeks, 
perfecting a volunteer organization that, perhaps, 
has never been equaled in a one-man campaign. 
To provide workers for each of the hundreds of 
polis would require a large sum of money, and 
there was not much cash to be had from out- 
side subscribers to any political fund this year; 
moreover, the candidate is limited to an almost 
insignificant sum between the primary and final 
election. So the problem of organizing with al- 
most no expense was up to Dean. From the re- 
sult it would seem that Woolwine might have won 
if he had simply pasted up a few three-shects 
here and there about the county, but Dean cer- 
tainly succeeded in polling his full strength. 
While Dean is known as having been active in 
political affairs from time to time, this is his first 
big coup, and next to being elected district attor- 
ney, it is good to have been the man behind. 


Lou Guernsey’s Faith Costly 


Lou Guernsey, the political writer on the Times 
staff, is a young man of confident air and sten- 
torian voice. He was holding forth in the Maison 
Tabac de Cohn Tuesday on the fact that Joe 
Ford had a cinch. It cost him just $25, his 
booming notes being overheard by a passer-by 
who had that much faith in Woolwine. I under- 
stand that Lou was wrong in every one of his 
predictions except that the state would go wet. 


Boxing Seems to be Doomed 


Apparently, there is no means by which the 
boxing entertainments can be continued under 
the new law. Personally, I believe that the 
ainendment carried because so few people know 
anything about the sport. They regard it simply 
as fighting, to which it bears only a superficial 
resemblance. as it is protected by rules which 
minify the danger to the contestants. Football 
is not barred because of the danger to the players 
through the unfair tactics of opponents, a dan- 
ger which is real as one member of my family 
happens to know from experience. However, 
public opinion, rightly or wrongly, is opposed 
to pugilism, so pugilism must go. My principal 
regret is for Tom McCarey, who has conducted 
the sport here on an irreproachable plane. I 
rather imagine he will not starve to death be- 
couse the game is over, as his business has pros- 
pered for upward of two decades. 


Good Work of Bordwell Committee 


Not the least important factor in the gratify- 
ing election of Judge Conrey was the work done 
hy the independent committee headed by Judge 
Walter Bordwell. This organization worked in- 
dependently of the Conrey campaign committee, 
provided its own funds, and devoted itself to 
operations along its own potent lines. Judge 
Conrey was aware of its existence only by “in- 
formation and belief,” for its efforts were entirely 
unsolicited. When the arguments of such a body 
of men as this are contrasted with the hoodlum 
politics employed by Ona Morton in behalf of 
Craig, is it any wonder that Judge Conrey won? 
It is little short of scandalous that he should 
have been required to contest this office against 
the sort of campaign directed against him, But 
it grows increasingly difficult to fool the public 
at election time. 


Miss Rodman’s Unique Enterprise 


Miss Elizabeth Rodman, sister of Willoughby 
Rodman, is the genius of a nique enterprise in 
commemoration of the completion of the Pan- 
ama Canal. Miss Rodman, after obtaining the 
consent and cooperation of Col. George W. Goe- 
thals, went to New York and interested a firm of 
wholesale jewelers in the idea of striking off a 
limited number of gold medals in commemora- 
tion of the passage of the first ship through the 
canal from ocean to ocean. Herself an artist, 
Miss Rodman was so enthusiastic over the idea 
that she could not settle down upon one idea for 
the design, for, as she says, “There was in my 
mind an odd mixture of Balboa, American eagles, 
Neptune, canal construction, marriage of oceans 
and Columbia doing all sorts of things suggest- 
iwe of acunion of the Atlamtic-and Pacific.” So 
she selected from various sketches by the jew- 
elers’ designers, one representing Columbia 
standing in the prow of a caravel, which makes 


progress through the canal. On the prow its an 
eagle, and Columbia holds a scroll bearing the 
Latin inscription, “Oceani inter se a Columbia 
coniunguntur.” One end of the scroll touches the 
Atlantic, the other the Pacifit—the oceans be- 
ing shown on two half globes. Rays of light 
emanating from the head of the figure symbolize 
Columbia enlightening the world. Above are the 
words, “Prosperity to All Nations.” On the re- 
verse side is an inscription, signed with a fac- 
simile of Col. Goethals’ signature, declaring these 
medals to have been carried on the first vessel 
through the canal. The medals may be seen at 
l‘eagans’ jewelry store. 


Fate of the Californian 


f have just received further information as to 
the fate of the old Californian, over which I| 
browsed recently. The magazine was published 
in San Francisco about twenty years ago, and it 
was my information that it ceased to be while 
Charles F. Holoder, now of Pasadena, was its 
editor. I find I was misinformed. Mr. Ilolder 
disposed of it, and permitted the purchaser to 
attend the obsequies. The magazine was heavily 
in debt, but the creditors had so much confidence 
in Mr. Holder’s ability, that they asked him to 
stay with it, assured him they would never press 
him for payment, and declared their belief he 
could make it a big success. Only ill health pre- 
vented him from taking advantage of their gen- 
erosity. Six months after he sold it, the Cahi- 
fornian passed quietly away. 


Louis Stellmann to Lecture 


Louis Stellmann, well known in newspaper 
circles up and down the coast, though not of the 
local fraternity since nearly a decade ago, has 
taken to lecturing as a vocation, and has com- 
hined with it his sense of the news value _ ol 
things, and his ability as a photographer. The 
Ebell Club has engaged Mr. Stellmann to tell 
about San Francisco Chinatown, which he will do 
about the middle of this month. He knows that 
picturesque section of the Bay City, probably, 
better than any other white man, and has a col- 
lection of photographs that it would be impos- 
sible for anyone not popular with these reticent 
folk to obtain. Mrs. Stellmann also is an artist, 
and she has colored the photographic slides, so 
that Louis has a real classic of the Chinese 
quarter. 


Horses Still Have a Friend 

These days, when the conversation where three 
or four men of means are gathered together, iS 
of tires and carburetors, miles to the gallon, and 
similar things motoristic, it is good to hud sa 
man now and then who has a word for the 
horse. Col. W. J. Hogan of Pasadena sends 
me an article from a little magazine, “The Open 
Door,” circulated among lovers of animals, which 
{ wish I had the space to reproduce in full. It 
is entitled “The Fourfooted Heroes of the War.” 
and draws attention to the terrible treatment of 
horses in warfare. They are the first necessity 
and the last thought of the army, commandeered 
from farms where they may have been anything 
from prize breeding stock, to nets of the chil- 
dren, unused to anything more than drawing a 
little cart, and forced to “plunge across rivers, 
up mountain paths, and through swamps, beaten 
on, urged forward till they can bear their bur- 
dens no longer, and are compelled to sink ex- 
hausted, their bodies to become the prey of 
carrion hirds. Bullets cannot be wasted 
even to end their misery.” Colonel Hogan is a 
tireless friend of the horse, and it is largely to 
his interest in matters equine that the Tourna- 
ment of Roses presents annually so fine a dis- 
play of horseflesh. 


Times Tradition Maintained 


Following a well established tradition on the 
Los Angeles Times, that city editors should 
marry their society editors, Ralph Waldo True- 
blood, associate city editor of that daily, will be 
married Monday to Miss Elsie Smith, its attrac- 
tive young society editor. Several years ago a 
similar romance came about, when City Editor 
John Von Blon wooed and won Miss Katherine 
Thompson, who then was the papers society edi- 
tor. Miss Smith was Mrs. Von Blon’s successor. 
and now-—well the spell is broken, for in sheer 
desperation, a man has been chosen to fill Miss 
Smith’s vlace, and there is small chance that any 
of the fair sex will be elected to the city editor's 
chair, e@he margiagewe: Miss Smithcand Mr 
Trueblood will take place Monday evening at 
the home of the bride’s brother, Bert C. Smith. 
5300 Eleventh avenue. The service will be read 
by her brother-in-law, Rev. Harry W. White. pas- 
tar of Trinity church, Pomona. 
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Charles Ramm Kennedy’s 


li IME was when Charles Rann Kennedy spoke 


in plain and beantiful language of the broth- 
erhood of mankind. In fact, notwithstanding the 
crash and strife of “The Winterfeast,” the gloom 
of “The Terrible Meek,” and the sinister motive 
of “The Necessary Evil,’ the theme of “The 
Servant in the House’ ran through them all. 
“Neither do I condemn thee,” was ever on the 
tongue of his spokesman-character, and the lan- 
guage ot the drainas as belitted such an altru- 
istic vision, was kindly, and pleasing to the ear. 
This was one of the things that made Mr. Ken- 
nedy popular. His dramas were literature. It 
is, therefore, a great disappointment to open his 
newest published play, “The Idol-Breaker,” and 
find Mr. Kennedy slapping one in the face with 
unnecessary vulgarities of speech and one does 
not recover from the surprise until he finds that 
this is not the kindly Kennedy of the earlier 
plays, but a man in a rage, slashing and smash- 
ing at everything which does not meet his per- 
sonal ideas. We can forgive his iconoclasm, but 
it is impossible to overlook his vulgarities. There 
are certain words that are taboo among decent 
folk, and rightly so. They are real words, too, 
Anglo-Saxon direct from the original stock, and 
many of them are to be found in the Bible. That 
does not admit them into the nobility of lan- 
guage, and it is the duty of literature to maintain 
that nobility against encroachments, 


Mr. Kennedy will have a good argument 
against this viewpoint. He will say that litera- 
ture is for the purpose of expressing an idea, 
that his idea is violent and his spokesman vulgar, 
and, therefore, he cannot adequately express his 
idea without using the sort of talk he employs. 
Mr. Kennedy, should he make such a plea, would 
not be doing himself justice, nor would he be 
making adequate reply. It reminds me of a far- 
mer J] once knew, who argued against soft, 
cooked food, and drinking at meals, by referring 
to his horses and cattle. “Look how strong a 
horse is, and a bull,” he would say, “and they 
don't take a mouthful of oats and then go over 
to the treugh and gulp down a swallow of wa- 
ter.’ When I, a schoolboy on a vacation, ven- 
tured to ask what a horse looked like at the age 
of forty or fifty I became highly unpopular, and 
was informed that had nothing to do with the 
case. Likewise, Mr. Kennedy, probably, will in- 
sist that forms have nothing to do with this case, 
and that the aim of his book is to startle certain 
people out of their lethargy, a task which he 
does not believe can be accomplished without a 
certain degree of vulgarity and violence. In 
other words, he becomes a literary bomb-thrower, 
a dramatic MacNamara, in the name of the 
Cause; and it is clear that the recoil from his ex- 
plosions will do his cause more harm than good 
among thinking folk, for we have, in these latter 
days, come to be firm adherents of evolution as 
opposed to revolution, and do not hold with 
bomb-throwers of any persuasion whatsoever. 


Moreover, in this drama Mr. Kennedy has wil- 
fully abandoned that clarity of style of his previ- 
ous works and unduly indulged his propensity 
for symbolism to a point of obscurity. The play 
transpires in the blacksmith shop of Little Bos- 
well, an English town, for while Mr. Kennedy is 
naturalized, he still finds the speech of the Eng- 
lish toiler comes easier to him than that of the 
land of his adoption. Now, Little Boswell, I 
feel certain, for benighted ignorance, bigotry, and 
provincialism, could not be duplicated on this 
side of the Atlantic. I hesitate to make this un- 
qualified statement, after having had personal 
knowledge of certain cities not a hundred miles 
from Los Angeles, and having heard of certain 
{owns in Iowa—yet I feel the statement is cor- 
rect. Then, too, I doubt if Mr. Kennedy himself 
can place his finger upon any spot on the inap of 
Great Britain and say, “Here is Little Boswell.” 
This is important, because this play sets about to 
destroy certain idols, and one is forced to con- 
fess that. if these idols exist anywhere, their 
worshippers are a small and negligible quantity. 
Im ether words, Mr. Kenne@agiilacks® that fine 
sense of justice toward his adversary that is dis- 
played, at times fatally, by such dramatists as 
Mr. Galsworthy. His arbitrary hypotheses are 
not convincing. and he seems to be setting up a 
straw man, to belabor with his sledge. 

The blacksmith, Adam by name. has. been 
drunk, and slept under a hedge all night. He 
coines “lumbering” into the forge, surly, and then 
crashes hammer on anvil, with the exclamation, 
“God! I’d like to break something.” Now, that 
is human, that is real. He ts not the first man 
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to feel that way after a night of Bacchus. But 
this is flyppancy. Adam goes on. “It’s the place, 
that’s what it is. Places like this breed slaves. 
That’s why we blather so much about our free- 
dom.” There follows Adam from the moor a 
woman, Naomi, partaking of the general appear- 
ance of a gypsy, clad in scarlet. She is not of 
Little Boswell—that is apparent. She tells Adai 
that she passed the night the other side of the 
hedge from him, watching him. Now a great 
deal of the point of Mr. Kennedy’s play is that 
Adam is an outlaw from birth. He was an ille- 
gitimate child, and he delights in mouthing the 
vulgar term for his condition. It establishes him 
as different from, and antagonistic to Little Bos- 
well, and provides a bond between him and this 
woman in scarlet who also is an outlaw. 


Previous tc Adam’s drunken debauch of the 
preceding evening, he had taken occasion to fling 
himself in the teeth of assembled respectability 
as personified in Little Boswell’s Grand High 
Jubilee of the Constituted Sons of Freedom. 
Says Adam: 


“Tt’s the biggest bean-feast Little Boswell ever 
dreamed of. God Almighty might come down 
from Heaven and start the Day of Judgment, and 
they wouldn't notice it, alongside their jubilee.” 
(Will some of the blatant cities of the west 
please take note, and the 700,000 Boosters’ Club 
paste that in their hats.) “They’ve been hulla- 
balooing over it since the Tower of Babel, So I 
thought it was about time I come, and put a 
simple question to them; just one question. TI 
asked: Where did (illegitimates) come in? Took 
me exactly forty-five minutes by their groggy old 
clock.” Whereupon, the Constituted Sons of 
Freedom “chucked” him out, as he richly de- 
served. There is no evidence that Adam, had he 
behaved himself, would have been unwelcome in 
the gathering, nor is it a general condition that 
men of questionable parentage suffer any serious 
curtailments of their freedom, or rights in so- 
ciety by reason of that fact alone. All this is 
rather muddled, and Mr. Kennedy does not 
seem to have selected a particularly clean tool 
for the shattering of idols. Then comes the pass- 
age upon the interpretation of which the entire 
drama depends: 


ADAM: What do you mean by freedom? 

NAOMI: Don’t ask me. My meaning changes 
with the stars. 

ADAM: What do you mean now? 

NAOMI: What you mean. 

ADAM: What do J] mean? 

NAOMI: Something wild like me. 

ADAM: You! Are you—free? 

NAOMI: Like the wind. 

ADAM: Why, woman, you are what I’ve been 
looking for, all my life. 

NAOMI: Well, I’m here. 
ing to do with me 

ADAM: What are you going to do with me? 

NAOMI: [ dont know.” Dhats onemor the 
things I can’t see. Perhaps. destroy you. 

ADAM: Woman! 

NAOMI: Don’t you come near me. There’s 
danger in me, if you don’t take me the right way. 
Queens can’t be played with. same as common 
folk. Not my sort. 

ADAM: Well, I’m ready. 

NAOMT: You don’t understand. 
talking, 

ADAM: There’s one thing I understand. It 
begun the moment you set foot inside this forge. 
Ay, and before that!—Last night, out yonder, un- 
der the stars. We belong, you and me! I see it 
plain, like dawn coming up out of the night: we 
belong! 

NAOMI: Take care! You’re not the first man 
I heard say a word like that. 

ADAM: Well, I’m the last; and Ill stand by it. 

NAOMIT: Keep off!... 

ADAM: Why. what would happen?... 

NAOMI: There’s something at the back of 
me you know nothing about. Oh, it’s dead, it’s 
done for, sure enough: and yet..... There’s 
nothiug living as can fellow you so close as that. 

ADAM: Name it for me, and Ill grapple 
with it. 

NAOMI: I can’t quite spell it out. There’s 
fangs to it. And a baying along the twisted ways 
of the moors!.... 

ADAM: (Shakes himself free of her eyes.) 
What's dead and done for don't move me. Ne, 
nor anything to come, neither. I:'s now! That's 
all I care about. 

NAOMI: Ay. that’s what they all said. 

ADAM: There’s none of Little Boswell about 


Today? 
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I’m not afraid. 
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you. No slave's blood. You are noi ali tied up 
and strangled like a trapped wolf, 

NAOMI: That’s true. No ties, no bonds, the 
way I go! 

‘AAT: Out on the highroad yonder. that your 
way. Up till, down dale, any path you willl... 

NAOMI: Homeless!.. 

ADAM: Masterless!t... 

NAOMI: Naked!... 

ADM: iree!... 

NAOMT: Alonet.. 

ADAM: Like a wild thing! Like a young 
bird! Why. woman, I’ve been waiting for this 
moment. Waiting for you. Now I know the 
way I got to go. 

She asks if he knows the price he must pay— 
everything. He tells her he will show her what 
he 1s giving up. He has made soinething—it 
limes, ==-C@mmes from God.’ This fe will fling 
aside, even, to go her way. She warns him jt 
means death. She tells him to turn back. He 
will not. She snatches a knife ag he rushes 
toward her—"Stand back or I'll knife you! The 
man as mates with me hereafter must bring me 
living children. I'll have no more dead things 
born of my flesh.” : 


This is all rather cryptic, or, rather, it admits 
Of so many interpretations that it might as well 
be cryptic. Naomi may stand for any one of the 
tdeals of men——re thing which is held dearest 
by each individual, and throttled by conventions, 
tet if is not clear that the blacksmith has been 
crushed by his surroundings, for though he has 
kept this creature of his genius secreted from al! 
eyes, still he did create, and liberty has been de- 
lined as “Room enough in which to create.” But 
1 iS necessary at this point to fix upon a definite 
meaning for Naomi, or the remainder is more 
puzzling still, 


Then starts*Adam’s smashing of idols. He be- 
gins on the idol called home. His wife, Ellen, 
appears in the smithy and one act is devoted to 
the discussion between the three of them, which 
moves about in circles, and does not seein to 
Derturb the wife greatly, for she simply regards 
Naomi as a Scarlet Woman and both Naomi and 
her husband as insane in their chatter about free- 
dom and the rest. Then comes Little Boswell, as 
personified hy the law, the press and industry— 
three eminently respectable persons, whose re- 
spectability Adam begins to puncture. It is not 
narticularly edifying. Here is a typical argument 
by Adam against the conventional idea of free- 
Con: 


“In other words, there’s a ruling class as runs 
the constitution any damned way it likes: and a 
slaving class as keeps them filled with vittles for 
coine so. And then you have the blasted sauce 
to call yourselves a democracy! Why, I feed all 
you sleek, fat loafers! Here am I sweating out 
my gizzard to stuff a lot of nannygoats with 
trine and onions and all the luxuries of the land.” 

Conclusive, is it not? There is a good deal of 
this, and then comes Jake. Jake is Naomi’s mate, 
whom she thought dead. but who has trailed her. 
Jake must be exorcised back into the other world 
before Adam can gallivant down the open road 
with Naomi. We vause to adjust our interpreta- 
tion of Naomi to the symbolism of Jake. Words 
fail. I can express my own impression only in 
mathematical terms thus: 


Jake:Naomi::Ellen:Adaim-!-Naomi. 


If I am elusive chide me not. It is in the air. 
Ellen is saved from becoming even as Jake, by 
further illumination of destiny, coming to Adam, 
and the affair ends with another violent oration 
offered by Adam, the departure of Naomi even 
as silently as she came, and the sound of a “great 
chord of bells’ from a clock—Adam’s child — 
which is to set right all the clocks of Little Bos- 
well. There are times when this play irritates 
with its forced obscurity and again with its un- 
necessary vulgarities. Yet, as may be seen, it is 
not without a certain power and interest. (“The 
[dol-Breaker. By Charles Rann Kennedy. Har- 
per & Bros.) 


Reward of Critical Virtue 


Guy Price,, dramati¢e critic of the Herald, has 
an automobile. This, too. eight weeks before 
the publication of that sprightly annual of his, in 
which the advertisements are no less interesting 
than the literature. Jet Henry Warnack, who 
has automobile tastes, but no car, ponder and 
mend his ways. 
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I ITTY Mackay is a comedy built 


upon as slender a thread of 
story as any play ever written—a plot 
so ancient and artificial that the suc- 
cess and charm of this piece is a tre- 
mendous tribute to the other features, 
‘the characterizations and the lines. 
There is scarcely a situation in the 
play that brings either a thrill or a 
laugh; but the canny simplicity otf 
Kitty, the sins and the repentance 
(equally grotesque) of Sandy Mc- 
Nab, the militant “dourness” of home- 
ly littl Mag Duncan, the true arts- 
tocracy of Lord Inglehart, the un- 
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lishman, at which we are so fond of 
poking fun, could equal the manner 
in which the audiences at the Majestic 
allowed one delicious bit of repartee 
after another to fly over their heads 
and out into the street, unnoticed. 
Kitty is a mysterious young wou 
an of eighteen, parentage obscure, 
quartered upon the McNabs of Drum- 
tochty, who make her a slave, beat 
her, and yet, with all their brutality, 
fail to destroy her dream life, in 
which she takes refuge from their at- 
tacks. As her eighteenth birthday 
arrives she is learned to be the ward 
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compromising shrewishness of Mrs. 
McNab—these are things which, by 
turns, touch the finer perceptions, and 
amuse through the focusing of the 
spirit of comedy upon life. The wits 
of Monday night’s audience hardly 
kept pace with the sparkle of the 
lines. Scotch wit is dry and subtle, 
whereas the average American audi- 
ence holds farce comedy as its ideal 
of humor, because it is obvious. The 
hoasted American sense of humor is 
nothing much to brag about after all, 
if one must take the theater audiences 
as criterions, and it is less a sense of 
humor than a love of fun, for not 
even the slow perceptions of the Eng- 


of Lord Inglehart, who has been pay- 
ing well for her maintenance, and he 
takes her to his London home. Un- 
der its refining influence, and the true 
culture of this happy family, the girl 
blossoms out into charming woman- 
hood, and she and the son of the 
house fall in love promptly. Broken- 
heartedly, the father of the young 
man informs him that the marriage 
cannot be, for Kitty is his own sis- 
ter, the girl’ s mother having been the 
victim of a series of untoward cir- 
cumstances concerning peculiar mar- 
riage laws, and dying before his lord- 
ship could right the technical wrong. 
It looks like tragedy, but McNab, 
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Visit our Phonograph 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA MUSIC COMPANY 
332-34 South Broadway Los Angeles 
Branches: Pasadena, San Diego, Riverside, Ventura 


THE STANDARD OF VAUDEVILLE 
Every Night at 8, 10-25-50 75c. boxes $t. 

Matinee at 2 DAILY, 10-25-50c, boxes 75c. 
Saturday and Holiday Mats. Night Prices 


MORRIS CRONIN AND MERRY MEN, Mirthful Moments; BERT 
KABMER AND JESS] BROWN, Songs and Dances; CHIEF 
CAUPOLICAN® Indian Orator and, Singér; LOU LOCKETT AND 
JACK WALDRON, Musical Comedy Boys: ASHLEY AND CAN- 
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MOROSCO THEATER mia pe 
BEGINNING MONDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 9TH 
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MOROSCO’S BURBANIK THEATER yi! elt 


COMMENCING SUNDAY MATINEE, NOV EREGEReo 
The Burbank Company Will Present for the First Time on Any Stage 


“The Witness Chair” 


With HENRY KOLKER and the Full Strength of the 
Burbank Company 
Regular Burbank Prices: Nights—25c, 50c aud 75@. BMlats—25c and 50c 


$42 So. Main Street 


MILLER’S THEATRE Near Marsh-Strong Building 


One week beginning Monday. Kmma Dunn in the Brady produc- 
tion of the delightful comedy drama, 


“MO Tak.” 
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having fallen ill from overmuch whis- 
key, thinks he is going to die, and so 
“gets religion,” and confesses that the 
daughter of his lordship is long since 
dead, and Kitty is a bairn from an or- 
phanage, daughter of decent Glasgow 
folk who died in a.fire, adopted by the 
McNabs that. they might not lose the 
hve pounds a month paid for the 
child’s keep. So all ends happily. 


Wallace Erskine, as Lord Ingle- 
hart, gives the finest characterization 
in the play. He is the true English 
nobleman of the mid-Victorian era. 
It is a delight to see such a part real- 
ly played, as by Mr. Erskine, and not 
distorted and caricatured for the sake 
of a few spurious laughs. Marjorie 
Murray as Kitty, after the first act, 
i dewehtiul.oe in that firstwacte it 
seemed to be the endeavor of every- 
One on the stage to try to spoil the 
play. Miss Murray pitched her voice 
several tones too high, with fearfully 
unpleasant effect, and the several 
lyric passages had all the fine quali- 
ties of a Chopin nocturne played on 
a steam calliope. This seemed born 
of a distrust in the interest of the 
act itself, and the adoption of vio- 
lence as an expedient for remedying a 
certain absence of action. Later, 


MARCELLA CRAFT—TRINITY 


however, Miss Murray fully atoned, 
and in voice and manner won per- 
sonal admiration from all. Eleanor 
Duncan as the pugnacious Mag, gave 
a picture which was funny to those 
who do not know Scotch character; 
to those who do, it was more than 
funny—it was a transcription from 
life of the finest characteristic of the 
Scot, and his natural perversity, a 
combination which makes him your 
best friend in trouble, and your most 
annoying companion in prosperity. 
James Tinlayson as Sandy, contrib- 
utes most of the laughs in a grotesque 
conception of the opportunist in mor- 
ality. This play lacks something of 
the idyllic quality of its precursor, 
“Bunty Pulls the Strings.” 


Fine Acting at Orpheum 


Claude Gillingwater is a real actor. 
He has proved it so many times at 
the Orpheum that the audiences at 
that theater would be satished with 
nothing less than the finest of art 
from him. Not only can he act, but 
he knows himself so well, and can 
write comedy so cleverly, that he is 
never at a loss for a suitable sketch. 
His visit to the Orpheum this week 
is in line with his previous reputa- 
tion along these lines. His sketch. 
the title of which has been overlooked 
Mim@iaking up the program, tells of 
the troubles of the wife of a tired 
business man. The wife is neglected, 
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she enjoys going, and so she goes 
with her “set.” Of course she at- 
tracts a sympathetic artist, of course 
they fall in love, of course they are 
about to elope—of course, with a dif- 
ference. There is a twist to the plot 
of this little comedy drama which re- 
deems it from the banalities of the 
hundreds of one-act contraptions 
which have. been erected along the 
same or similar lines. But Gilling- 
water's earnest acting and unique 
comedy methods would redeem it, 
even if it were just like all the others. 
A word also for Miss Edith Lyle. 
Statuesque, quiet and sincere, in her 
simple but important part, the wife. 
A least bit of overdressing, a shade 
too much passion or too little good 
humor, and she would have fallen 
short. As it was she was a perfect 
companion and foil to Gillingwater’s 
dynamics. This is by all odds the 
most artistically acted sketch seen at 
the Orpheum since—what a narrow 
escape from a pitfall, the recent ap- 
pearances of Arnold Daly and Bertha 
Kalich having been almost forgotten. 
Rather, then, should one remark that 
the Orpheum, of late, has been doing 
even better in the matter of acting 
than most of the “regular” theaters. 
Harry DeCoe takes his life in his 
hands and balances it on the top of a 
pyramid of tables and chairs that 
would strike terror to a member of 
the Light Brigade. Joe and Lew 
Cooper sing and play ordinary music 
(ime shadiy, bit as it is their owt 
music it is nobody’s business but 
their own, and the audiences con- 
tained a goodly number of persons 
who approved either the act or the 
murder, it was difficult to know which. 
Herbert Ashley and Al Canfield nre- 
sent themselves in “A Novel Idea.” 
After careful study one is forced to 
the conclusion that the novel idea is 
how they manage to get money for 
doing their talking and far-from-sing- 
ing act. The Five Metzettis is a 
troupe of acrobats in which there is 
a lithe youth who turns double som- 
ersaults, alighting almost any place 
his four brothers wish. Ahearn’s 
funny bicycles, Stan-Stanley and his 
queer assistant, and the delightful 
Nellie Walker with her beautiful 
speaking voice, infectious laugh and 
her partner Wilbur Mack, complete 
the bill. 


Mind-Reader at Pantages 


Do you know your own mind? If 
not, go to Pantages and ask Lolo 
about it. She will turn it inside out 
for you, and tell you all there is in 
it in a minute or two, or, if it happens 
to be a particularly full mind it might 
take a minute or two more. Lolo is 
advertised as an Indian damsel just 
from the reservation, who was unpop- 
ular with her folks because she knew 
what they were thinking almost be- 
fore they had thought it. One who 
has children can quite understand how 
disconcerting this trait can be in a 
child, for what are father and mother 
going to do if little Lolo only has to 
concentrate to discover that they pro- 
pose to go to the movies as soon as 
she is asleep? So while Lolo may be 
an entertaining little person, parents 
would do well to organize at once a 
Societv for the Prevention of the 
Snread of Telepathy Among Young 
Children before the youngsters begin 
to emulate the career of the dusky 
Lolo. The funny thing about these 
telepathy acts at theaters is the elah- 
orate theories the audiences form 
about how they are faked. not realiz- 
ing that the real thing is so much 
simpler than the spurious that faking 
would he foolish. Pantages also has 
its semi-inevitable crook sketch, rath- 
er better than most, and a good ar- 
tay Of Manor attractions. 


“His Son” Repeats Success 
“His Son,’ Louis K. Anspacher’s 


the husband will not go out with her|drama of paternal love and mistakes, 
to the opera or anywhere else that | first produced at the Burbank several 
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months ago, is being repeated at that 
theater with Henry Kolker again in 
the title part. The first impressions 
of the strength of this play are rein- 
forced by this second view, although 
certain changes in the cast have not 
been for the better. Miss Lillian 
Kemble Cooper has no conception of 
the character of the daughter of a 
deacon in a small American city, 
which is not surprising, as she is only 
just from England, whereas Winifred 
Bryson gave a particularly fine per- 
formance of the part. Grace Travers 
is more successful with the part of 
Hertha. Mr. Anspacher has wisely 
removed the fire scene from the first 
act, but in other respects he has 
shown equal wisdon: in ignoring the 
superficial criticisms offered against 
the play here, and left it almost com- 
pletely as it was in the original. “His 
Son” will grow to theatrical “iman- 
hood. 


George Arliss in “Disraeli” 


George Arliss will present. for the 
frst time here, at the Mason Opera 
House, week beginning Monday, No- 
vember 9, under the management of 
the Liebler Company, Louis N. Park- 
er’'s comedy, “Disraeli.” The inci- 
dents of this famous play form a 
charming recital of the intrigues 
which attended the purchase of the 
Suez Canal by Disraeli for England. 
It is a remarkable vehicle for Mr, Ar- 
liss’ minute and vivid characterization 
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of Disraeli in outer aspect, speech, 
mind and spirit, playing through the 
diversified relations of private and 
Public life. It is said to be a many- 
sided, graphic, polished and engross- 
ing impersonation and one of the 
greatest stage portraits of the pres- 
ent day in the theater. The produc- 
tion scenically is most attractive and 
interesting, particularly the brilliant 
ensemble effects in the last act rep- 
resenting the reception hall in Down- 
ing Street just before the presenta- 
tion to the queen. The production is 
identically the same in every detail 
as used in the run of one year at 
Wallack’s Theater, New York and the 
company and the cast are practically 
unchanged. 


Orpheum’s Juggling Novelty 


Vaudeville is essentially the realm 
of novelties, and the Orpheum is 
their recognized home. For the week 
opening Monday matinee, November 
9, the Orpheum will offer a novelty 
In a juggling act as its headliner— 
though those there be who will as- 
sert that novelty and juggling no 
longer can be coupled. However, in 
Morris Cronin and his Merry Men, 
the Orpheum has a real novelty jug- 
gling act. Bert Kalmer and Jessie 
Brown once before made an Orpheum 
tour. in their original songs and 
dances, and were decidedly a revela- 
tion, Their return has been prevent- 
ed until now by their ever growing 
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popularity in the east. Chief Caupol- 
ican, the sensational South American 
Indian singer and orator, will also 
be welcomed by a host who have de- 
sired his return, The chief has almost 
a new act, though he still makes his 
interpretative talk; but he has varied 
in his song repertoire. Lou Lockett 
and Jack Waldron are “the musical 
comedy boys’; they do a song and 
patter act and musical comedy has 
only just released them to vaudeville. 
Claude Gillingwater, Edith Lyle and 
their excellent company in “Wives ol 
the Rich,” will be here another week; 
also remain Ashley & Canfield, the 
five Metzettis, sensational acrobats, 
and Joe and Lew Cooper. The us- 
ual orchestral concert of fine music, 
and the Pathe twice a week news 
views complete the bill. 


Marcella Craft Recital 


Marcella Craft, the gifted and love- 
ly American girl whom every Cali- 
fornian should know, inasmuch as her 
start was made from this state, will 
be heard in her first recital in Los 
Angeles as the first artist on the sec- 
ond series Philharmonic course, 
Thursday evening, November 12, at 
Trinity Auditorium. Miss Craft has 
sung many recital engagements 
throughout Europe, but naturally 
enough returned to her own country 
with considerable trepidation, for on 
her first appearance would depend 
her success or failure. It is pleasant 
to note that at the Maine festival she 
was accorded an ovation after she 
took the place of the popular Imma 
Eames. The fine timbre of her voice, 
the musicianship, enunciation—the 
test of all great artists—the interpre- 
tation and concert form were all com- 
mented on most favorably. The com- 
plete program next Thursday night 
follows: 1. Four Old Italian Songs: 
a. O del mio dolce Ardor (Gluck); b. 
Ia Florindo e Fedele, c. Violette 
(Scarlatti); d. Caro mio ben (Papini). 

2. Two American Songs: a. Ex- 
altation, b. Song of Love (Mrs. H. H. 
A, Beach). 

3. Four German Lieder: a. Du 
meines Herzens Kroenlein, b. Schlag- 
ende Herzen (Richard Strauss); c. 
Frieden (Pfitzner); d. Liebesfeuer 
(Felix Weingartner). 

4. Two “Arias .from § Mie  Jeeret 
of Suzanne’: a. Suzanne’s Song, b. 
Smoking Song (Wolf-Ferrari). 

5. Four Arias from “Mme. Butter- 
fly”: a. A ancora un passo or via, 
b. Un bel di Vedromo, c. Tua Nadre, 
d. Piccolo Addio (Puccini). 


Noted Clown at Pantages 


“Slivers” Oakley, the famous base- 
ball clown of the Barnum and Bailey 
Circus, is repeating in vaudeville the 
funny stunts that made him a favor- 
ite under the big white tents, and 
comes to Pantages next week. The 
headlined number of the week is Prof. 
Webber’s Juvenile Orchestra, from 
Portland. It is a product of that 
city’s Rotary Club and the Rotarians 
all along the line have been greeting 
the youngsters. The orchestra con- 
sists of seven girls and five boys, 
banjos, guitars, violins, drums and 
traps. Wm. Schilling is another re- 
turning favorite. Schilling with a 
company of four presented a very 
dramatic sketch, “The Vampire,” at 
Pantages last season, and now ap- 
pears in a farce comedy, “O, Help!” 
Sieber and North impersonate “The 
Bashful Man and His Girl” in a way 
that will amuse everyone. Lyons and 
Cullom are an added attraction and 
the Exposition Jubilee Four complete 
the list. 


Drama League Bulletins 


“Disraeli,” the Louis N. Parker 
play in which George Arliss will ap- 
pear at the Mason next week, is bul- 
letined with a strong recommenda- 
tion by the Drama League. Kolker’s 
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return engagement at the Burbank 
in “His Son” is likewise commended. 

Monday evening, Forrect C. Bailey, 
president of the local drama league, 
and other members of the local or- 
eanization, will go to Long Beach 
to assist in the organization of a cen- 
ter in that city. Mrs. A. E. Opper- 
man will read a one-act play by 
George Middleton, “Waiting,” and 
Miss Edna Robbins, secretary of the 
local center, also will attend. 


First performance by the newty- 
crganized Civic Repertory Company 
will be at the Gamut Club the evening 
of November 19, when Arthur 
Pinero’s comedy, “The Amazons,” 
will be given. The Drama League 
has issued a bulletin strongly en- 
dorsing the momement which has 
been instituted under the manage- 
ment of Miss Willamene Wilkes, 
and it is expected that, when once 
unday way, this institution will be 
the medium for introducing to the 
playgoing public a large number of 
plays of which it has often heard, but 
never seen. 


New Show at Morosco 


Monday night the Gaiety Company 
will offer at the Morosco the musical 
comedy success, “A Stubborn Cin- 
derella,” which has not been off the 
boards for the last five years in the 
East. Bright, catchy music and a 
funny plot characterize “A Stubborn 
Cinderella,” and a spectacular pro- 
duction is promised. Grace Edmund, 
who played the name part for twa 
years in the East; Harry Gribbon, 
who has won success for himself in 
“The Red Widow;” Bessie De Voie, 
who is preparing some new dances; 
Neal Burns, Ted Wilson. Edward 
Clark, Mae Emory, Jack Henderson 
and others will be in the cast. 


Premiere at Burbank 


Beginning with Sunday’s matinee, 
Harriet Ford’s “The Witness Chair,” 
will be given its premiere at the Bur- 
bank with Henry Kolker in the lead- 
ino role of the young Hungarian mu- 
sician. Miss Selma Paley is to play 
the feminine lead. The story 18 a ro- 
mantic love tale of stron- dramatic 
situation, yet not without a fine vein 
of comedy. The play will probably 
be taken east following its production 
in this city. 


“Mother” in Film 


“Mother,” the splendid Brady pro- 
duction of Goodman’s famous comedy 
drama. is the film attraction at Mil- 
ler’s Theater for the week beginning 
Monday. Emma Dunn, the noted 
character actress, plays her original 
role of Mrs. Wetherell and she 1s sup- 
ported by an all star cast of favorite 
players. The production is undoubt- 
edly one of the finest that this popu- 
lar house has ever offered its patrons. 
The latest semi-weekly Hearst-Selig 
news pictorial with latest views of the 
struggle in Europe is an added at- 
traction to the program. 


S. S. McClure to Lecture 


All who have read _ the 
niscences of S. S. McClure 
magazine will welcome the oppor- 
tunity to hear him lecture. Mr. Mc- 
Clure will be in and about Los An- 
eeles for alinost two weeks. He will 
talk before the Ebell Club Monday 
afternoon, and Wednesday evening 
will be at the Shakespeare Club 
House in Pasadena. He has half a 
dozen other dates in this vicinity, but 
his only lecture open to the general 
public in Los Angeles will be at the 
Blanchard Hall Tuesday evening, 
November 17. Mr. McClure has had 
a career of great interest, and he 
will talk, on this latter occasion, of 
his personal reminiscences in con- 
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S OCIETY’S calendar of events this 
” 


~ week was marked by several large 

and brilliant weddings, Wednesday, 
there was the marriage of Miss Vir- 
ginia Nourse to Mr. Louis Cass, also 
that of Miss Dorothy Kelloge to Dr. 
James H. McKellar, while Miss Kath- 
erine Wells also chose that day for 
her marriage to Dr. James Luther 
Flint. This evening, in San Jose, 
Miss Mary Kate Dunn will be mar- 
ried to Mr. Roy Arthur Silent of this 
city, and a local wedding of interest 
will be that of Miss Hazel Childress 
and Mr. Melvin George. Other Jarge 
social affairs of the week included the 
reception which Mrs. William Thom- 
as Johnston of 527 Kingsley Drive 
is giving this afternoon in honor of 
her daughter, Miss Florence John- 
ston, who makes her formal debut. 
Also, there was the large musical giv- 
en by Mrs. Wheaton A. Gray of 
Kingsley Drive and her daughter, 
Ars. Chester W. Judson of San Fran- 
cisco, Friday afternoon. 


Of special interest was the mar- 
riage of Miss Virginia Nourse, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Charles O. 
Nourse of 21 Berkeley square, to Mr. 
Louis Cass. son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Alonzo B. Cass of South Pasadena. 
The ceremony was celebrated Wed- 
nesday evening at St. Paul’s pro-ca- 
thedral, Dean William MacCormack 
officiating. The decorations were 
simple, being in green and _ white 
Palms, ferns and foliage were princi- 
pally used, and an intermingling of 
white chrysanthemums. ‘The attrac- 
tive young bride wore a dainty gown 
of white satin, trimmed with crystal! 
and face. She carried a bouquet of 
lilies of the valley and orchids. Her 
bridal party included the following 
young women chosen from among her 
intimate friends; Misses Emily Cass. 
Katherine Banning, Florence Brown, 
Katherine Ayer, Margaret Ericson 
and Mrs. Alfred Wright. The attend- 
ants and ushers were Messrs. Paul 
Nourse, brother of the bride, Frank 
Cass, Donald Cass, Quincy Cass. 
Standish Mitchell, Tom Workman, 
Joe Banning, Weston Wilson, A)- 
fred Wright and Eltinge Brown. Fol- 
lowing the ceremony at the ciurch: 
a small reception was given at the 
home of the bride’s parents for rela. 
tives and a few intimate friends. Here 
the decorations were principally in 
the yellow pompon chrysanthemums. 
The wedding supper was served: in 
the garden which was canvassed in 
and decorated with an effective ar- 
rangement of pink roses and lilies 
of the valley. Growing chrysanthe- 
mums heightened the artistic effect, 
and the illumination was provided by 
Japanese lanterns. Both Mr. Cass 
and his bride are popular in the 
younger society set. They will enjoy 
a fortnight’s wedding trip and upon 
their return will go into their attrac- 
tive new home at 2531 Twelfth Ave- 
nue, where cards announce that they 
will be at home after January 1, 


Notably interesting to local society 
will be the wedding in San Jose this 
evening, of Miss Mary Kate Dunn, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Peter Jos- 
eph Dunn of the northern city, to Mr. 
Roy Arthur Silent, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Edward D. Silent of Severance 
street. The ceremony will be fash- 
1onably appointed, and will take place 
at the home of the bride’s parents 
on The Alameda, San Jose. The dec- 
orations will be carried out in green 
and white, chrysanthemums and foli- 
age being principally used in the 
floral scheme. Miss Dunn will have 


for her maid of honor, Miss Joseph- 
ine Dunn, while Mr. John Rankin of 
Los Angeles will assist Mr. Silent as 
Pest man. The bridesmaids will be 
Miss Emile Firth of San Jose and 
Miss Mildred Moore, also of San 
Jose. Mr. Lester Pierce of Santa 
Clara, and Mr. Lyman Grimes will at- 
tend Mr. Silent as groomsmen. Fol- 
lowing the martiage service a recep- 
tion will be held, after which Me. 
Silent and his bride will leave for 
their wedding trip. They will prob. 
ably enjoy _a motoring trip in and 
about San Francisco, and may attend 
the big game at Berkeley with Stan- 
ford. They plan, however, to return 
to Los Angeles by November 18 if 
possible, to attend the formal debut 
entertainments to be given on that 
date for Miss Dorothy Lindley. Tem- 
porarily, Mr. Silent and his bride will 
make their home with the former’s 
parents, but they will receive their 
friends in their own new home at 1914 
West Twentieth street after Decem- 
her 1, The weddine this evening in 
San Jose will be largely attended by 
Los Angeles relatives and friends of 
the young couple, while there will be 
quite a contingen: go down from San 
Francisco for the .eremony. Among 
those from this city who will attend 
the wedding will be Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward D. Silent. Jucee and Mrs. 
Charles Silent, Miss llcrence Silent, 
Miss Cora Watkins, Mi, and Mrs. 
brank Thomas, Mrs. Geovge Bever- 
idge and Mr. Murray Vosbure, 


Another Saturday wedding is that 
of Miss Hazel Childress, daughter ot 
Mr. and Mrs. Ada D. Childress of 
1819 West Adams street, who will 
marry Mr. Melvin George, son of 
Mrs. Charles J. George of Holly- 
wood, late this afternoon at a pretty 
service at St. Stephens’ church. The 
ceremony will be a simple one and 
only relatives and close friends will 
attend. Rev. George H. Cornell of 
Sierra Madre will officiate, he having 
performed the same ceremony for the 
bridegroom’s parents, twenty-eight 
years ago, and later having officiated 
at the baptism of Mr. Metvin George. 
Assisting Rev. Cornell, will be Rev. 
J. Arthur Evans, rector of St. Ste- 
Phen’s. Miss Lois Salisbury will be 
the bride’s maid of honor, while Mr. 
George’s only attendant will be Mr. 
Ben Utter. Little Catherine Mae 
Bueller will assist as the little ower 
girl, and the ushers will be Messrs. 
B. W. Riley, David Barmore and Ar- 
thur J. Gowan. The young bride will 
be attired in a handsome one piece 
suit of paprika shade, wearing with it 


a picture hat of dull gold, trimmed | 


with seal fur. The decorations will 
be in green and white, the former 
predominating.. After a motoring 
trip north to San Francisco and vicin- 
ity, Mr. George and his bride will at- 
tend the football game at Berkeley, 
later returning to Los Angeles. They 
will be the guests of Mr. George’s 
mother at her Hollywood home until 
after the holidays, when they will 
plan their own home. A number of 
informal entertainments have been 
given in compliment to Miss Child- 
ress i] the last few weeks, her more 
recent hostesses having been Mrs. 
Ray Hill, Miss Lois Salishury, Ars. 
Sheldon Ballinger, Mrs. Gilbert 
Woodill and Mrs. Alvin B. Carpen- 
fer, 


Yesterday afternoon, Mrs. Wheaton 
A. Gray and her daughter, Mrs. Ches- 
ter W. Judson of San Francisco, en- 
tertained with a delightful musical at 
the home of the former, on Kingsley 
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Drive. The affair was beautifully ap- | 
pointed, and a profusion of fragrant 
flowers were used in decorating the 
attractive home. In the drawing room 
bright red roses were combined with 
ercenetys lThevlibrary was apanced 
with large rose colored chrysanthe- 
mums. In the reception hall pink and 
white chrysanthemums were used and 
the dining room was artistic with 
quantities of yellow chrysanthemums. 
Two hundred invitations were issued 
for the afternoon ,and assisting the 
hostesses were Mimes, Edward Dean 
Lyman, Frank D. Flint, William Mar- 
tin Van Duke, William Thomas John- 
ston, Frank P. O’Connor, Walter J. 
Trask, Edward Tyler and Samue! 
Cary Dunlap; Misses Lucy Clark and 
Inez Clark. The musical program 
Was presented oye Mr. Ciifemd es Toott 
and Mr. Sigmund Beel, with Mrs, 
Lott at the piano. Mrs. Judson, who 
came down from the north several 
weeks ago to visit her mother, re- 
turned to San Francisco last Friday 
to attend a large reception given in 
her honor by her mother-in-law, Mrs. 
Charles Curtis Judson. She was ac- 
companied on her second trip to Los 
Angeles by her husband, the two ar- 
tiving here Thursday. They will re- 
main three or four weeks. 


Miss Louise Eliza Roberts and her 
sister, Miss Marie Roberts, the at- 
tractive daughters of State Treasurer 
E. W. Roberts, have chosen Novem- 
ber 14 as the date for their marriage, 
respectively to Messrs. Walter Wil- 
liam Kamm and Philip Schuyler 
Kamm of Portland. The Misses Rob- 
erts were guests over Sunday at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Stoddard Jess 
of 2133 Hobart boulevard, and while 
visitors here in Los Angeles, they 
have been the recipients’ of much so- 
cial attention in the way of pre-nup 
tial entertainments. Saturday, Miss 
Hortense Koepfli of the Hershey 
Arms gave an artistically appointed 
luncheon at the California Club in 
their honor. Saturday evening, Mr, 
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and Mrs. Jess entertained for them]|a harmonizing color effect. 


with a dinner, while Sunday afternoon 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Bond Francisco gave 
a tea at their home, 1401 Albany 
street in compliment to the two 
brides-elect. The wedding of the 
Misses Roberts to the Messrs. Kamm, 
who afe brothers, will be a “dotible 
ceremony, and will take place at Mis- 
sion Inn, in Riverside. 


In the presence of relatives and in- 
timate friends, the marriage of Miss 
Dorothy KelHogg to Dr. James H. Mc- 
Kellar of Pasadena, was solemnized 
Wednesday evening at All Saints’ 
Church in the Crown City. The wed- 
ding was one of the most brilliant 
of the season and owing to the prom- 
inence of the families, the event was 
of wide-spread interest. The bride 
is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. F. 
W. Kellogg of Altadena, and is grand- 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. W. A. 
Scripps. The wedding ceremony was 
performed bv Rev. Leslie E. Learned, 
assisted by Rt. Rev. Joseph H. John- 
son. The vested choir preceded the 
bridal procession, singing “Oh Per- 
fect Love.’ The church was elab- 
orately decorated with quantities of 
great shaggy chrysanthemums of yel- 
low and white, and fluffy tulle bows 
added to the artistic effect. The 
young bride, who was given into the 
keeping of the bridegroom by her 
father, was attired in a gown of heavy 
ivory satin, trimmed with pearls, lacc 
chiffon and sprays of orange  blos- 
soms. Her bridal veil was caught in 
place with orange blossoms and she 
carried an arm bouquet of bride’s 
roses and lilies of the valley. Her 
only jewel was a bar of diamonds and 
platinum, the gift of the bridegroom. 
Miss Ellen Kellogg, sister of the 
bride, was her maid of honor and the 
bridesmaids were Miss Marguerite 
Pank of Evanston, Ill., Miss Louise 
Mansar, Miss Frances Wright, Miss 
Marion Brown, Miss Louise Upde- 
graff and Miss Ethel McKellar. all of 
whom wore gowns of gold and silver 
and carried arm stafis of yellow chrys- 
anthemums. Dr. McKellar’s best man 
was his brother, Mr. Stanley McKel- 
lar, and the ushers were Messrs. Gar- 
rett Van Pelt, Lair Brown, William 
Scripps Kellogg, James Henry How- 
ard, Parish Barker and Dr. LéRoy 
White. Following the service at the 
church, a reception was given at the 
home of the bride’s parents High- 
lawn, at Altadena. Dr. McKellar and 
his bride will enjoy a wedding trip of 
three or four weeks, and after De- 
cember 1 will be at home at the Alta- 
dena residence of Mr. and Mrs. Kel- 
logge. 


The Bachelors will honor their 
tenth anniversary this evening with an 
elaborate dinner at the Alexandria, 
the affair being planned by the board 
of governors for the purpose of elect- 
ing a new board. At the supper the 
newly elected board will arrange and 
perfect the details for their coming 
ball Former members who have 
been married during the life of the 
club will be present as special guests. 
Places will be arranged for seventy- 
five guests, and a show of a burlesque 
nature will be featured at the dinner 
course. Members of the present 
board include Messrs. William Kay 
Crawford, Don O’Melveny, James 
Page, Sayre Macneil, Morgan Adams, 
Gurney Newlin, George H. Ennis, 
Henry Daly, Maynard M™cFic. 
Charles Seyler, Jr., Jack @8aciarland 
and Charles Sheedy. 


Dr. and Mrs. West Hughes, of 
500 West Twenty-third street, enter- 
tained Monday evening with a pretti- 
ly-appointed dinner party in honor of 
Mrs. T. H. Dudley of Santa Monica, 
who recently returned from Europe, 
and also in compliment to Mrs. Dun- 
CoimDiaper, who is at the Hotel Dar, 
hy for the winter. The dining room 
was decorated with feathery chrysan- 
themums in tones of garnet and yel- 
low, and the light shades produced 
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CARBON BRIQUETS 


Burn For Hours And Give Genuine Heat. 
Their Cost Is Small. 


Besides 
the guests of honor places at the 
table were arranged for Mr. and Mrs. 
Willian. K. Thompson, Dr. and Mrs. 
Walter Lindley, Mayor T. H. Dudley 
and Mr, Nutt. Wednesday, Mrs. 
Thompson entertained with an in- 
formal bridge party at her apartments 
in the Palms, Mrs. Dudley being a 
specially complimented guest. 


One of the most brilliant of the 
week’s society affairs, and the first of 
the debutante parties, is the reception 
which Mrs. William Thomas John- 
ston is giving this afternoon at her 
home, 527 Kingsley Drive in honor 
of her daughter, Miss Florence John- 
ston. The home was attractively 
decorated for the occasion with fra- 
grant blossoms and greenery. Assist- 
ing Mrs. Johnston and Miss John- 
ston is receiving and = entertaining 
were Mmes. J. R. Dupuy, Walter 
Hughes. C. E. Thom, CeO stanton, 
Richard T.acy, Eugene Hawkins, Wil- 
liam Brill, Albert Crutcher, Walter 
Lindley, A. J. Howard, George 5. Pat- 
ton, LeMoyne Wills, J. B. Banning, 
llancock Banning, West Hughes, J. 
W. McKinley, Wesley Clark, George 
H. Wigmore, W. N. Lewis, Willough- 
by Rodman, Wheaton, A. Gray, Al- 
bert IT. Busch, R. J. Hanna; Misses 
Annie Wilson, Byna Kingsley, Mary 
Hughes, Reavis Hughes, Marguerite 
Hughes, Mary Scott, Marie McCoy, 
Charlene Baker, Byrd Wallis, Har- 
vie Wallis, Ethlyn Wallis, Katherine 
Torrance, Marjorie Tufts, Constance 
Byrne, Amy Busch, Marjorie Lacy 
and Ilelen Hoover. 


Thursday, Mrs. Charles Forman and 
Miss Forman were hostesses at an- 
other of their series of delightful 
luncheons. The affair was given at 
their home, 1719 South Flower street, 
and the guests upon this occasion 
were principally friends from among 
the younger married set. 


Mr. and Mrs. Russel McD. Taylor 
have returned from their extensive 
trip through the east and Canada, and 
are again at home to their friends in 
berkeley Square. 


Miss Mary Hughes, one of the sea- 
son's most attractive debutantes, will 
make her formal bow to society 
Thursday, December 3 at a large re- 
ception which her mother, Mrs. Walt- 
er J. Hughes will give at the family 
home, 507 West Adams street. The 
afternoon affair will be followed im 
the evening by a dancing party, when 
the guests will include many of the 
younger society set. Miss Hughes is 
a niece of Dr. Hughes. 


Mrs. J. J» Davis and her sons, Her- 
bert, Robert and Joseph, have re- 
turned to- their home in Westgate, 
from’ Germany, where they were de- 
tained on account of the war. The 
young men were in school in Munich 
when hostilities began. They securea 
an early booking on a fast mail 
steamer, but were delayed by icebergs 
and carried far out of their course. 
A visit with relatives in Victoria, B. 
C.. and Ottawa was enjoyed before 
the return to their home here. 


AIrs. Robert C, Gortner, Mrs. Ar- 
thur Heimann and Mrs. Arthur 
Forbes, all of South Pasadena, enter- 
tained Thursday afternoon with a 
large bridge luncheon at the Wom- 
ans club house in that city. The at- 
fair was attractively appointed. 


Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Clark of West 
Adams street, entertained several ot 
their friends Sunday evening at din- 
ner. The affair was prettily appoint- 
eieeend of informal nature, 


Sailing from San Francisco Wed- 
nesday were Captain Emile Phillips 
Moses of the United States marine 
corps and his bride. who as Miss Car- 
Olyn Ivabelfe Angier is well known 
to many of the society folk of Los 
Angeles and Pasadena. As the house 
guest recently of Mr. and Mrs. Wal- 
ter Lewis Burn in Marmion Way, 


Los Angeles Gas and Electric Corporation 


645 SOUTH HILL STREET 
Briquet Office Phones: Main 8620 and 60199 


the bride-elect made many friends and 
Mrs. Burn is finding it difficult to 
reconcile herself to the leaving of 
her young niece for far-away Guam 
for an indefinite period. The wed- 
ding took place late in October at the 
beautiful suburban home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Will Angier at Point Loma and 
was a matter of great interest in the 
southern city where the bride has 
been socially popular for two sea- 
sons. Mrs. Claus Spreckels and Miss 
Martha Kneedler were among those 
who entertained for the young couple 
before their somewhat hurried de- 
parture. 


Among the brides-elect of this 
month will be Miss Frances Ed- 
wards, the charming daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank H. Edwards of 601 
Harvard boulevard, who has chosen 
Monday, November 30, as the date 
for her marriage to Dr. Archibald 
Macleish. The ceremony will be per- 
formed by Rev. George Davidson in 
St. John’s Episcopal Church. Many 
charmingly-planned affairs will be 
given in honor of this popular young 
bride-elect before her marriage. Sat- 
urday, November 21, Mr. and Mrs. 
David Evans, of Oxford avenue, will 
entertain with a  dinner-dance for 
Miss Edwards and her fance. 


Miss Gwendoline Lawton, whose 
engagement to Mr. John A. Bell was 
announced recently, has chosen De- 
ceimber t as the date for her marriage. 
Details for the wedding have not yet 
been decided, but in the intervening 
weeks Miss Lawton and her fance 
will be the recipient of much delight- 
ful entertaining. 


Mrs. Nathaniel Wilshire and her 
little daughter. Nathalie, who have 
been guests of Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Rowan in Pasadena since their return 
home from the east last week, are 
again located in their own home on 
Fourth avenue. 


Miss Jeanette Solomon, daughte1 
of Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Solomon of 
Westlake avenue, has chosen No- 
vember 10 as the date for her mar- 
riage to Mr. Fred Siegel. 


Mr. and Mrs. Harold Plummer, the 
latter formerly Miss Doris Wilshire 
of San Francisco, have arrived in Los 
Angeles, and for the present will 
make their home with Mr. Plummer’s 
mother. Their marriage in San Fran- 
cisco a few weeks ago was a social 
event of much interest, the ceremony 
having been celebrated at the home 
of the bride’s sister, Mrs. Jack Pol- 
hemus. 


Enjoyable among the week’s social 
affairs were the two card parties of 
which Mrs. W. J. Hunsaker and her 
daughter, Mrs. William Brill were 
hostesses. The affairs were given 
Tuesday and Wednesday at the home 
of Mrs. Brilke 515 Sottth sHarvan 
boulevard. The decorations were 
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Blouses 


55.00 


6 mY 7 ILLE” models in blouses 

¥ represent the latest ideas 
of fashion. Inspect our show- 
ing at $5.00 which includes: 


WHITE LIBERTY SATIN, 
CREPE DE CHINE, 
FLOWERED CHIFFON . 
BLOUSES 





525 S. Broadway Los Angeles, Cal. 
Phones: A-1050; Bdway 2658 


Temple Costume Co. 


Theatrical and Masquerade 
Costumes 
Wigs, Beards, Masks, Grease 
Paints, Cold Cream, Powders 
Correct and Sanitary 
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House Cleaning and Gardening Department 
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extremely simple. Bridge whist was 
Played both afternoons, about forty 
guests being invited for each occa- 
sion, 


Among the many holiday gift books 
which the fall season is already bring- 
ing forward is “Washington, the Man 
of Action,” which the Appletons have 
ready. The text is written by Fred- 
erick Trevor Hill and the forty-eight 
full-page pictures in color have been 
made by the French artist, Comte J. 
Omfroy de Breville, better known by 
his usual. siemature, Jol” 


The Lippincotts have ready “In the 
Land of Temples,” containing forty 
plates tn photogravure from Joseph 
Pennell’s lithographers of Greek tem- 
ples. There is an “Introduction” by 
W HH. Detliouse 





By W. Francis Gates 
\ 71TH the disappearance of tiie 

name of Hector Alliot from 
the musical articles in the Times, Ios 
Angeles has come to the point where 
there is in the daily press no writer 
on musical topics who is known to 
have a musical education. This is no 
reflection on the verbal abilities of 
those to whom the musical affairs are 
assigned. It is a poor newspaper re- 
porter who couldn’t put up half a col- 
umn on any subject whatever, The 
question is as to the value of the in- 
formation contained in this half col- 
umn to those who wish reasonably ac- 
cttrate knowledge of musical affairs. 
As a reporter who had been assigned 
to “do music” on one of the daily pa- 
pers said to me ten years ago, “I 
think I know a piano recital when | 
hear one, but what in thunder can I 
do with a symphony concert.” And 
yet his word was taken as law and 
gospel by thousands .of readers ior 
several years—readers who did not 
know much about music themselves 
and trusted their favorite daily paper 
to print comment and criticism on 
which they could rely. 


Plaint of the editors and city ed- 
itors is that the musicians do not ad- 
vertise sufficiently to make it worth 
while to pay for an educated report 
Gf smusiceal affairs. The inference 
would be that only professional mu- 
sicians care to read musical news and 
comment. I believe, as a matter of 
fact, that not one per cent of those 
who eagerly read of concerts and ar- 
tists are professional musicians. There 
is, at least, one in nearly every fam- 
ily who is interested, more or less, in 
some form of music. A pianist, a 
violinist, a singer, a concert gver (or 
a would-be-if-[-had-the-money con- 
cert-goer) may be found under nearly 
every roof. These are the persons 
who make circulation of the papers 
in these families, and they are the 
ones who want reasonably correct in- 
formation as to what is going on in 
the local musical world. 


Nor is this to be construed as a 
plea for more technical writing in the 
daily press. That may be relegated 
to the musical journals. But it is al- 
most impossible to report a recital or 
concert without passing judgment on 
the compositions presented or on the 
manner, style and attainments of the 
performer. Now, in order that this 
may be done intelligently, the writer 
must needs have a musical experience 
of his own, not simply the ability tc 
thrum out a tune on the piano, or get 
safely through a college song. Nor 
does the ability to describe a fair 
singer’s costume imply inherent mu- 
Sical discrimination or educated crit- 
ical ability. The writer on music 
should have a knowledge of the es- 
sentials of music, of instruments and 
instrumentation, must have a personal 
acquaintance with the necessities of 
vocal art and of piano and violin per- 
formance; must have a “good ear,” 
1. e., know when playing and singing 
Is in or out of pitch. And if one is 
not to make “breaks,” he must have 
a fair idea of past and contemporary 
composers and styles. For instance, 
if an artist sings a selection from 
Massenet, it is rather a faux pas to 
state the number was from Wagner’s 
“Walkure’—and yet I am told that 
was done in Los Angeles not so long 
ago, 
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Yet such an error is more condon- 
able than to speak of an English horn 
as a “French horn’—both are used 
in the orchestra, but are of entirely 
different construction, appearance and 
method of playing—or to allege a 
singer “is an example of artistic tone 
production” when as a matter of fact 
any good teacher would be ashamed 
to have such an example of throat 
constriction labeled as from _ his 
studio. It is a tricky business, this 
matter of a non-musician writing 
about music, It is full of pitfalls for 
the writer who wouid attempt the 
erudite style and the critical pose 
without a good deal of study and ac- 
quaintance with the art. There is 
only one safe ground for such a writ- 
ter, the one taken by Otheman Ste- 
vens when he was assigned to musi- 
cal writing on the Examiner, two or 
three years ago. He shunned tech- 
nicalities like the plague, wrote clev- 
erly, as he always does; hit off a few 
good stunts on the idiosyncrasies of 
the performers, and closed up with, 
“But I don’t profess to know any- 
thing about music.” It isn’t every 
writer who can make people want to 
read his musical stuff in spite of the 
fact that he admits the lack of mu- 
sical acumen. 


Even doctors are said to disagree. 
SO we may expect musical critics to 
disagree. There is no such thing as 
abstract criticism, the personal equa. 
tion is too prominent. Art apprecia- 
tion always must rest in a large meas- 
ure on personal temperament, educa- 
tion and preference. And _ still, at 
times, the yury wiil have a majoriiy 
on one side of the question. For in- 
stance, I have heard no criticism of 
the enunciation of Mme. Fremstad 
but agreed with that of The Graphic. 
Alfred Metzger, of the Pacific Coast 
Musical Review, writes, “She com- 
mits one of the gravest offenses 
against the purity of the vocal art 
when she enunciates so indistinctly 
that it is almost impossible to under- 
stand her. Now and then we would 
catch a word, but to gain the sense 
of a composition by merely listening 
to her was an utter impossibility, 
either in German or English. Dozens 
of musicians noticed the same defect. 
Mme. Fremstad must adopt a more 
concise and clear mode of enuncia- 
tion, otherwise her fame on the con- 
cert platform will be short lived.” 


San Diego symphony orchestra, un- 
der the direction of Roscoe Shryock, 
opened its season of six concerts and 
six public rehearsals last week. The 
orchestra offers during the season 
nearly as high a grade of musical 
menu as does the Los Angeles or- 
chestra, and a number of interesting 
soloists. William Kreuz, pianist, 
was soloist last week, and at the next 
concert Arnold Krauss, the Los An- 
geles violinist, will play the Beetho- 
ven concerto. Marjorie Nichols, also 
of Los Angeles, is announced to play 
the Grieg piano concerto at the fourth 
coneert. 


Second of the Lebegott orchestra 
Sunday afternoon popular concerts 
was worthy of an audience four or 
five times which heard it. The pro- 
gram last Sunday afternoon offered 
two orchestral numbers, the ‘“Parsi- 
fal” prelude and a Chabrier “Span- 
ish Rhapsody,” the latter being bet- 
ter sttited to a popular program than 





the former, and better played. The 
orchestra also did some excellent 
work with Raoul Laparra in his per- 
formance of the Beethoven C minor 
concerto, a work not often performed. 
This is not the greatest of the Bee- 
thoven concertos but is interesting 
throughout, especially the frst move- 
ment. Mr. Laparra gave it a heauti- 
ful performance. The other instru- 
mental number was two movements 
of a Smetana string quartet, played 
by Messrs. Corradi, Alter, Alter and 
Nurnberger. This was the debut of 
these gentlemen in this quartet and 
for a first appearance they played 
tnarkedly well. Each is an artist on 
his own instrument, but, even so, con- 
siderable rehearsal always is neces- 
Sary to produce a good ensemble. It 
was a brave thing to attack a work 
of this dignity for a first perform. 
ance, but the playing of it proved not 
too great a task. Mrs. Willis Tiffany 
was the vocal soloist, singing a Mas- 
Seileke aria,’ from ~Le Cid.”  ltelias 
been about a year since Mrs. Tiffany 
has been heard on the local platform 
and in that time she has _ studied 
abroad. The result is that her style 
is broader, her tone has wider scope 
and her work at this time lifted her 
several notches toward the best that 
Los Angeles can produce in vocaliza- 
tion. 


Noticing on the program the state- 
ment: “No encores will be given,” I 
had hard work not to rush back on 
to the stage to congratulate the man- 
agement on a rule for which suffering 
concert attendants long had hoped. 
But the encore field dies hard. In 
fact, at this concert, he refused to die 
at all. His insistence—evidently pro- 
longed to see if the soloists and the 
director had the backbone necessary 
to make good on the anncunced rule 
—scattered the good intentions of the 
management to the four winds and 
the encore numbers were forthcom- 
ing from both soloists, in spite of the 
program already too iong. The point 
is this: the encore as a general prop- 
osition is a nuisance. It is based on 
the spirit of “get-all-you-can-for- 
your-money,” from the audience, and 
personal pride on the part of the per- 
former. But a program-maker should 
place on his bill what he thinks is a 
proper amount and arrangement, in- 
sist that the program be not broken 
into and disarranged by the addition 
of extra numbers. I was ready to 
congratulate the management of these 
concerts on a stand which has been 
taken with success in musica] cen- 
ters and by great artists; but the con- 
gratulations must be deferred until it 
shows that it controls the soloists 
and is not merely making a bluff 
when it announces. “no encores.” 
That organization which does set this 
sensible fashion in Los Angeles will 
be awarded the praise of posterity as 
well as of the present generation of 
niutsicians who attend concerts. Which 
of our local clubs and orchestras will 
be brave enough to take the stand? 


Archibald Sessions is doing a good 
thing for the musical atmosphere of 
the city in his free organ recitals. 
While these will reach only those 
who have the afternoon leisure to at- 
tend them the programs are such as 
will leave their impress on that for- 
tunate number. That of last Wednes- 
day featured Mrs, Willis Tiffany as 
soloist and made an excellent open- 
ing for the year’s series. 


Several features will work together 
to bring a large audience to the first 
of the symphony concerts of the sea- 
son, Nov. 20, at Trinity. (1 vote to 
cut off the word “auditorium” from 
all these buildings, Temple, Trinity, 
Shrine, etc.) The features are these: 
the sttccess of the orchestra last year; 
an improved personnel of the orches- 
tra; a beautiful hall, better suited as 
to size for these audiences; a pro- 
gram which is about as brilliant as 
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Music and Musicians 


ESTHER PALLISER 
Prima-donna soprano and operatic coach 
French and English diction, specialties 

Phone 10082; 74710 


ARCHIBALD SESSIONS 
Organist and Pianist 
Studio 110 Blanchard Hall 
Organist and Choirmaster 
Christ Church 


ARTHUR BABCOCK, Baritone 
seven years a member of the Faculty 
of the N. E. Con. of Music, Boston. 
Vocal Instruction. Phone 35525 


GRACE JAMES 
~-Vocal Lessons 
Studio $41 Blanchard Hall 
Phones: 10082; West 1480 
MARION SESSIONS 
Teacher of the Piano Becker Method 
2691 San Marino St. 
Phone 51973 


G. HAYDN JONES 
Tenor Teacher of Voice 
Studio 504 Majestic Theater Bidg. 
Studio A3952 Res. 74487 
COLLEGE OF MUSIC, UNIV. SO. CAL. 
W. F. Skeele, Dean 
Thorough, Modern Progressive School 
306 Blanchard Hall Phone. 10082 
ACADEMY OF SINGING. Phone 10082 
Everything necessary to know in Sing- 
ing, Sight Reading, Ear Training, Har- 
mony. J. N. Whybark, 331 Blanch. Hall 


WILSHIRE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


624 8S Normandie Avenue (one half- 
block from Wilshire Boulevard). Day 
pupils only. New building. Out-of- 
door study. Music, Art, advanced 
work in Literature and Modern Lan- 
guages. 

EURYTHYMICS: The Jacques Dal- 
eroze system of Rhythmic Gymnastics 
is part of the regular course. 

Curriculum on Application. 
Principal, MISS I. Cc. PIRRET 
Telephone 556090 


Blanchard Hall SimidiosBids. 


Devoted exclusively to Music, Art and 

Science. Studios and Halls for all pur- 

poses for rent. Largest Studio Bulid- 

ing in the West. 

For terms and all information apply to 
EF. W. BLANCHARD 

233 South Broadway 232 South Hill St. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

















DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 

U. 8S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Calif., 
October 24, 1914. 013724 

NOTICE is hereby given that Wil- 
liam D. Rood, of Santa Monica, Califor- 
nia, who, on August 18, 1911, made 
homestead entry, No. 013724, for SBY, 
Section 24, Township 1 S., Range 18 W., 
S. B. Meridian, has filed notice of inten- 
tion to make final three-year Proof, to 
establish claim to the land above de- 
scribed, before the Register and Re- 
ceiver, U. S. Land Office, Los Angeles, 
California, at 9:00 a. m., on the 8th day 
of December, 1914. 

Claimant names as witnesses: James 
R. Shaw, William D. Newell, both of 
Santa Monica, California; Edith J. 
Thom, of 738 S. Hill St..=Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Frank §S. Warren, of 29237 KE. 
Ist St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

NON-COAL. 

[Nov. 28] JOHN D. ROCHE, Register. 


could be selected; a welcome to a con- 
ductor who has made himself popu- 
lar by his genial manners and inher- 
ent worth; and af@imcreased interest 
in the orchestra among the moneyed 
people of the city. Certainly the 
combination of these several features 
at this time should result in an audi- 
ence commensurate with the dignity 
of the enterprise. 


For the double benefit of the Bel- 
gian and British relief funds, the 
“grand cosmopolitan concert” under 
the direction of Madame Esther Pal- 
liser at Trinity Auditorium Monday 
evening, November 16, will present a 
varied array of artists. The soloists 
will be Rudolph Ganz the eminent 
Swiss pianist, Mrs. Thilo Becker vio- 
lin, Axel Simonsen violincello, Clif- 
ford Lott baritone, and Madame 
Iesther Palliser prima donna soprano, 
with Mrs. Clifford Lott, Mrs. Leonora 
Pier and Will Garroway at the piano 
and I. H. Mead at the organ. 


Thursday of next week Marcella 
Craft will open the second series of 
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Paiivaniuiones.coticerts, sat aLriitys 
Miss Craft has made a big name for 
herself in the last few years in Eu- 
rope and this season is increasing 
her laurels in America. Added to 
this is her Southern California con- 
nection—and, altogether, we would 
like to see her success here equal the 
name she has made in the musical 
press. At any rate, as a Southern 
California musical product she should 
have an enthusiastic welcome in Los 
Angeles. 


Miss Mary O’Donoughue was elect- 
ed accompanist of the Ellis Club at a 
meeting this week. The club soon 
will hold its first concert for the sea- 
son, details of which will be an- 
nounced in a short time. 


Rudolf Ganz, the pianist, did’a gra- 
cious thing when he telegraphed his 
acceptance of an invitation to play at 
the benefit for Belgian and British 
relief funds. Ganz is a Swiss 
and has all the more sympathy with 
the people of his neighboring small- 
country, devastated and suffering; for, 
if all the small countries around Ger- 
many are to be downtrodden by ‘that 
nation, the day of Switzerland will 
come as well as of Poland, Belgium 
and Holland. A number of the best 
artists of the city are to appear at 
this concert at Trinity, Nov. 16. 


How the eastern musical magazines 
consider Los Angeles in a musical 
way is shown in the recent large and 
elaborate special fall number of Mus- 
ical America. In that issue space 
is given to every city in America of 
any musical pretentions whatever and 
only New York, Boston and Chicago 
are given more space than is Los 
Angeles. Even Philadelphia is less 
noticed and Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. 
Louis, Kansas City and San Francis- 
co are second in space to Los An- 
geles. This special number of Musi- 
cal America has 156 pages and 530 11- 
lustrations—truly an example of 
great editorial enterprise and a com- 
pendium of the leading musicians in 
all parts of the country. 


Great Dane at Kennel Show 


One of the most attractive features 
of this week’s show of the California 
Ladies’ Kennel Club, held at 727 West 
Seventh street, is Dr. E. Avery New- 
ton’s magnificent Great Dane, Zelos 
of Sudbury. This beautiful big dog, 
valued at $2000, is one of the finest 
specimens of this breed ever seen on 
the Pacific Coast, himself having been 
imported from England, where, at the 
Haverhill show, he won the prize for 
best of any variety exhibited. This 
is his second show here; at the first 
he won three firsts and the special for 
the best Great Dane in the show. He 
has a distinguished ancestry, coming 
by his prize-winning characteristics 
honestly. He is by Greenhill Squire 
ex. Thora and a full brother to Ch. 
Zenda of Sudbury, who won her first 
championship when less than a year 
old. Zelos is of noble proportions, 
with square, deep muzzle, deep bris- 
ket, short back, absolutely sound 
limbs and perfect tail.. He has heavy 
black markings on a pure white un- 
derground. Owing to the size of the 
fine Great Danes, many timid souls 
are wary of them, their reputation as 
watchdogs inspiring respect, and of- 
ten fear, but in the case of this animal 
of Dr. Newton’s, this is without foun- 
dation, for his playful and affection- 
ate disposition is always manifest. 
The: frequent trouble with Great 
Danes is that their owners, realizing 
their impressive appearance, encour- 
age them to live up to it, and the dog 
that is expected to be surly will be 
surly on the slightest provocation. 
Zelos made a host of friends at the 
show, and after all:the admiration be- 
stowed upon him it is a question at 
what price, if any, Dr. Newton would 
place him, 














NEW YORK PLAY GOSSIP 


By Dixie Hines 
New York, Nov. 2.—Theatrical pro- 
ducers may yet learn that the suc- 
cess of a story, printed between cov- 
ers, does not alone justify its presen- 
tation on the stage. The time has 
passed when a play can succeed mere- 


ce 


ly because the original story was “a 
best seller.” It has been tried sev- 
eral times, and the morgue where lie 
the spirits of departed plays gives 
ample justification of this statement. 
“The Salamander” is a play which 
was made from the book bearing the 


same title, and which, as such, was a 
wonderful success. Everything that 
could be done to stimulate interest in 
it was done, and the publishers wear 
the smile of satisfaction which proves 
the success of their effert. But this 
does not seem to have given any great 
impetus to the stage production. It 
came to the Harris Theatre, a play- 
house long associated with blasted ar- 
tistic hopes, and though the individual! 
members of the cast were excellent, 
a sad mismanagement in the arrang- 
ing of the roles was noticeable. It 
would be a waste of time to go into 
detail as to the play and its reception. 
Its life cannot be protracted in this 
city, at least. The Times observes 
that the play is unconvincing, which 
seems to have been its chief fault. 
The play seemed to be beyond its 
promoters. It was all the world as 
though they did not know where to 
grab the play and start producing it. 


William A. Brady is a _ spe- 
cialist in public “taste. When» it 
shows an inclination to seize the 
classics, he is there with the Shakes- 
pearean goods. If the people wish 
to be reminded of the melodies of the 
late Gilbert and Sullivan, Mr. Brady 
is found to the forefront of such re- 
vivals. When the imported melo- 
drama from’ Drury Lane and other 
London houses began to attract New 
Yorkers, Mr. Brady decided that it 
was time he went into the game with 
a real melodrama of real New York, 
and so he organized a company of 
three or four hundred, and so many 
thousand cubic inches of properties, 
scenery and costumes that it would 
tax the income of our millionaires to 
pay the freight, and at the Manhat- 
tan Opera House prodtced, last week, 
“Laite,’ which 1s credited to Thomp- 
son Buchanan, and perhaps justly so, 
but it is, after all, the indorritable ef- 
forts of Mr. Brady himself to which 
most of the credit is due. “Life” is 
the story of Bill Reid, the sturdiest 
stroke who ever handled an oar for 
Yale. He is the hero, Bill saved a 
young woman from drowning in the 
first act, and was taken into the New 
York banking establishment of the 
young woman’s father, accused of 
theft (falsely, of course), arrested, 
tried and convicted of murdering the 
elderly banker, on the testimony of 
his rival. 

Before this point is reached, how- 
ever, there was an excellent repre- 
sentation of an eight-oar boat race, 
with observation train accompani- 
ment, between Yale and Harvard. A 
four-in-hand was tooled all over the 
silage amid great enthusiasm. And 
more, the stock ticker was heard at 
work, the almost forgotten sound of 
which must have brought tears to 
some in the audience. 

They didn’t do much to make Bill’s 
life at Sing Sing very comfortable, so 
the brave youth escaped, and the audi- 
ence saw an atttomubhile race through 
the dark, with the young hero in the 
first car driving to freedom, while his 


the pursuers. And that was the ex- 


sweetheart fires blank cartridges at|to “Everywoman” just as this play 


cuse for introducing Mexico, whither 
Bill and the young woman, now his 
wife, had fled. JI*or two and one-half 
acts “Life” was great entertainment, 
with an interesting, though loosely 
put together, story, but exciting 
enough as to purposes, so to speak, 
atid hazy as to details. The newspa- 
per critics fell upon it with great glee. 
The program was the size of an ordi- 
nary newspaper, containing almost 
exclusively names and descriptions. 
This is the “Life” for New York! 


It was a pretentious cast that Mr. 
Tyler engaged for “The Highway of 
Life.’ Louis N. Parker, a prolific 
writer of plays, has done a notable 
piece of work. A clever method of 
introducing the principals was em- 
ployed, for just before the beginning 
of the play the curtain was raised and 
showed a white screen, against which 
were silhouted the shadows of the 


principals as they walked across the; 


stage. Each familiar figure, especial- 
ly that classic cringer, Uriah Heep— 
won applause on recognition. Then 
the play began, the four acts being 
divided into eleven scenes, and each 
scenic background was illuminated 
by artistic touches that served admir- 
ably to preserve illusions which read- 
ers of the story had harbored.in their 
mind’s eye. There was the old gar- 
den of Aunt Betsy at Dover, the din- 
ing room of the Golden Cross Inn 
at London, bluff old Dan’! Peggotty’s 
road house, the garden of Mr. Wick- 
field at Canterbury—and all the rest. 
The cast was most carefully and ef- 
fectively chosen, each actor appear- 
ing to be at pains to shatter no idols 
of convention. 

It is, perhaps, well to bestow some 
of the credit upon Lennox Pawle for 
this production, From a purely sen- 
timental poiyt of view it may be ob- 
served that some time since he took 
to wife charming little Dorothy Par- 
ker, daughter of the playwright, and 
harboring as he did a desire to play 
Micawber, what more natural than 
the gratifcation of this desire by a 
doting father-in-law, especially when 
the beloved daughter, too, would 
lave an opportunity to play Em’ly, a 
pathetic figure which was delightfully 
done by this newly made bride and 
interesting stage figure. 

What followed the first half of the 
play no one knows as yet. When 
the witching hour of midnight had 
arrived the play was still progressing. 
The milkmen entering the sleeping 
city in the early hours of the morning 
saw the final curtain, but before the 
week is out no doubt much of this 
matter will be cut down and the play 
can be seen in its entirety in one 
evening. 


The theater is neatly turning the 
tables on the churches. New York 
is beginning to enjoy the spasmodic 
onslaughts by the pulpit on the stage, 
and in retaliation the stage is begin- 
ning to counter in a far more effecive 
way, that is by offering visualized 
sermons. This in itself is not strange, 
but what is unexpected is that George 
V. Hobart, master of the frivolous, 
Should have written the sermon. It 
took the title of “Experience,” and 
a sample of it was shown last sum- 
mer when that festive band of young- 
bloods, yclept the Lamb’s Club, pre- 
sented it as a part of their “gambol” 
ina select list of favored cities. Wil- 
liner tote plays) YOuthyeand also 
makes the production which js in ev- 
ery way acceptable. It is in ten beau- 
tiful episodes, and is depicted by an 
exhaustive cast in the main satisfy- 
ing. In brief, it tells the story of 
Youth. It is similar in conception 


was not unlike “Everyman.” 








Teach your child 
never to touch a 
loose wire any- 
where. 


Teach the children the 


golden rule of 


“Safety 
First” 


Los AngelesRailway 


Nooks For Book-Hunters 


BOOK LOVER’S EXCHANGE 
Loans Latest Fiction and Drama, 2 cents 
a day. Special yearly rate. 
$14 Homer Laughlin Bldg. 


BOOKS, STATIONERY & PICTURES 
JONES BOOK STORE, 226 West First St. 


Arts and Crafts 


L. A. SCHOOL OF ART AND DESIGN 
Fall Term— All branches taught 
Day and Night Classes. Est.-Inc. 1887. 
Phone 51657—-6th & Alvarado. Illus. Catalog 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS U. 8. C, 

Leading Art School of the West 

W. L. Judson, Dean 200 Ave. 6% 
Tel. 89086: Gar. 876 





ELECTRIC LIGHTING FIXTURES 
FORVE-PETTEBONE Co., 514 8. Broad- 
way. Main 937; HOME F8087 


SKINNER & COMPANY 
Manufacturers of Exclusive Diamond 
Mountings and Diamond Jewelry 
905-906 Title Guarantee Building F6139 


JEWELRY MANUFACTURERS 
CARL ENTENMANN, Jeweler, 
217% 8, Spring St., Upstairs 


P. J. BACHMANN 
FINE ARTS 


High Grade Picture Framing 
1306 8S. Figueroa St., Los Angeles 


FOR RENT 


Well lighted and quiet studios in 
the GAMUT CLUB BUILDING. 
Especially attractive quarters of- 
fered for Musicians and Artists. 
For terms, etc. apply to the 
manager. 

1044 SOUTH HOPE STREET 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S&S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Calif., 
October 24, 1914. 013605 

NOTICE is hereby given that Hippo- 
lyte Bieule, of Santa Monica, Califor- 
nia, who. on July 18, 1911, made ad- 
ditional homestead entry to H. E. 8643, 
No. 013605, for Lot 1, Section 27, Town- 
ship 158., Range 17 W., S. B. Meridian, 
has filed notice of intention to make 
final three-year Proof, to establish 
claim to the land above described, be- 
fore the Register and Receiver, U. S&S. 
Land Office, Los Angeles, California, 
at 9:00 a. m., on the 8th day of De- 
cember, 1914. 

Claimant names as witnesses: Geose 
Alivaras, of Santa Monica, Calif; 
Stephen W. Chick, of 2170 Sunset Blvd., 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Herry O. Wilming- 
ton, of 1507 McCollum St., Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Lusetta Schueren, of 6119 Selma 
Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 

NON-COAL. 

[Nov. 28] JOHN D. ROCHE, Register. 











F one deliberately closes his eyes 


to the palpable improbabilities of 
Cyrus Townsend Brady’s “Britton of 
the Seventh,’ ignores the meteoro- 
logical dissonances exhibited in the 
mcident of the.blizzard and forgives 
certain slovenlinesses in the recount- 
ing of the story that have no excuse 
for being, there is really a capitally 
told tale remaining, with lots o1 
thrills, plenty of human interest and, 
always, the greatest tragedy in the 
hackground that our army on_ the 
frontier has known, in the Custer 
iMassacte. its a pity that Mr. Brady 
is not truer to history, closer to facts, 
nearer to realities than the novel dis- 
closes, for he could have been, just 
as well as not, without losing a dra- 
matic moment or in allywise injuring 
the setting of his story. 

If Mr. Brady will permit, Parkins, 
the one-arm sutler—this reviewer well 
remembers him—was the trader at 
the Cannon Ball and not at Standing 
Rock agency, if our memory is not 
at fault. The transfer is a small mat- 
ter, but why Parkins at all? Why 
not Smith or Jones so long as Par- 
kins doesn't belong there? Next, the 
blizzard that halted Britton and the 
runaway captain's wife would also 
have halted the transcontinental train 
by many hours, yet Mr. Brady has it 
roll into Bismarck, from the west, de- 
hghtfully on time, so as to allow the 
gallant lieutenant to lose not a mo- 
ment in hastening back to succor the 
wounded captain, shot by Indians in 
the midst of a raging blizzard. Of 
course, no small war party would be 
roaming around between a big army 
post and a fairly well-settled town, in 
a storm so severe as depicted, on the 
bare chance of picking off any persons 
who might be caught in the blizzard. 
Moreover, if the captain was so des- 
perately wounded why was he left 
alone, instead of being escorted to the 
railroad station only an hour and a 
half away? He couldn't go on then, 
yet he could ride back with Britton 
to the post, five or six times the dis- 
tance, with every added hour lessen- 
ing his chance of recovery and pro- 
longing his suffering from his 
wounds? Really, this is too much! 


We can accept the strained point 
of honor that allowed Britton to 
caress the wife of his superior officer, 
hecause the latter was a brute and yet 
which refused to permit him to dis- 
close the contents of the letter that 
miscarried, which would have cleared 
his reputation and saved his commis- 
sion; all that is necessary to the story. 
Also the disclosure to Custer of the 
vast ntmerical strength of the allied 
Indians in their camp on the Little 
Big Horn; that, of course, is pure fic- 
tion, since the discovery of the big 
camp was a great surprise to the 
cavalry commander. The author in 
his preface, however, apologizes for 
little liberties of this nature and we 
cheerfully forgive him. What is un- 
forgivable, however, and amazing, in 
that it has escaped the publisher’s 
readers’ attention, is the carelessness 
of the author in assigning Captain 
Jack Eversly and Lieutenant Britton 
to N troop (page 21) and, later, (page 
251) having the men of N troop dis- 
tributed among other troops “so that 
Granson had no .command.” Why? 
Granson’s command was O troop 
(page 25). Yet on page 300 we find 
Eversly in command of O troop which 
on page 327 is referred to as Eversly’s 
own company. It is an unpardonable 





mix-up of commands, which the au- 
thor and the publishers: have over- 
looked. 


Otherwise, the story, as stated, is 
of thrilling interest and imbued with 
that pathos that is inseparable from 
any story dealing with Custer and his 
devoted seventh. The harsh criticism 
of Reno is well deserved. He faltered 
and cost the regiment its heroic if 
misguided colonel and 280 equally 
brave men. De Rudio, of E troop, 
who was wounded at the crossing and 
hid for two days in the brush, died in 
Los Angeles several years ago. Of 
course, there was no N troop in the 
seventh, nor yet O troop, but their 
mythical presence is necessary for the 
sake of the story. Of course, too, 
Britton performs prodigies of valor, 
his lost letter is found long after in a 
Sioux camp, with Custer’s indorse- 
ment—which he had stopped to write 
while the Indians were firing at him 
on all sides. The recovery of the let- 
ter is not an impossibility. This re- 
viewer also has Custer relics which 
he obtained in a similar manner. Mrs. 
Custer mourns her gallant husband, 
but Barbara Manning gets her licu- 
tenant. Mr. Brady has done fairly 
well with his material, but it is a pity 
to have used it so carelessly. (‘Brit- 
ton of the Seventh.” By Cyrus 
Townsend Brady. A. C. MreeQlurg & 


Co.) 
Sle 


Lively Newspaper Story 

Samuel Hopkins is one of the most 
consistent of all the crusaders against 
patent medicines. His magazine arti- 
cles have been of great value in en- 
lightening the public as to the perni- 
cious qualities of many of the nos- 
trums foisted upon the public by wun- 
scrupulous manufacturers. Mr. Adams 
now has written a newspaper novel 
around the subject which he has dis- 
cussed so interestingly in his scienti- 
he and descriptive work. The story 
is called, “The Clarion,” and it foi- 
lows faithfully the lines laid down 
for newspaper stories by practically 
all of the cheap magazines of the 
last five years. There is the same 
hewspaper publisher with the deter- 
mination to tell the truth, the same 
combination of big advertisers deter- 
mined to suppress the truth, the same 
defiance by the young publisher, the 
same period in which the paper faces 
bankruptcy, and the final triumph of 
right backed by public opinion. So 
far as newspaper fiction is concerned, 
Mr. Adams contributes no original sit- 
uation, though his story is lively 
enough. There is a new element, 
however, in the fact that the young 
publisher is furnished with his origin- 
al capital by his father, a multimil- 
lionaire manufacturer of an alcholic 
stimulant which he sells as a remedy 
ror diseases. The youth has faith in 
his father’s honesty, for the man has 
admirable personal qualities, and the 
aramatic situation arrives when, con- 
vinced of the evil of the patent medi- 
cine business, the son exposes it in 
his newspaper, whereupon the old 
gentleman is converted and turns his 
great plant into a breakfact food fac- 
tory. 

Mr. Adams will get a large hearing 
With this novel, though, as a matter 
of fact, it does not go anywhere nea) 
the heart of the real newspaper prob- 
lem. There are, probably, not half 
a dozen cities in the country where 
such combinations of advertisers are 
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Fountain Pen 


Cunningham, Curtiss & Welch Co. 


252-244 South Spring 


BOOKS FOR LESS 


Are you taking advantage of our new policy, QUICK SALES— 
SMALL PROFITS—CASH ONLY. This policy enables us to sell a 
little cheaper and to parties having books to dispose of, to give a little 


more. 


Our shelves and counters of 5c to $2.00 a volume are opportuni- 
ties to secure genuinely good books at bargain table prices. Our en- 
tire stock repriced. Every book a bargain. 


DAWSON’S BOOK SHOP 


518 South Hill St. 


Home F 3250 Main 3859 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


Books Bought for Cash in any quantity, anywhere. 
Call, phone or write. 


to be found as Mr. Adams describes. 
There is too much competition for 
business to admit such a condition. 
The newspaper that has the right 
quantity and quality of circulation 
gets the advertising and is inde- 
pendent of influence, if it wants to be, 
and where there is an unholy alliance 
it is more frequently inspired by the 
dishonest editor than by his adver- 
tising patron. But there is another 
question, too. It is admitted that, 
Without advertising the newspaper 
could not exist. Vhe publisher could 
not live only with subscribers. Is 
his first responsibility, then, to his 
subscriber or to his advertiser? Mr. 
Adams seems to hold that moral 
ethics demands that the ipublisher 
shall consider the subscriber first, 
but does not economic ethics demand 
that the man who makes the paper 
possible shall be considered first. In 
other words, does not the newspaper, 
in the last analysis, belong to the 
class which pays its hills? Is there 
any other institution in the world 
which does not so belong, with much 
more diréct colitrol? Moreover. few 
newspaper men have experienced any 
of the perils attendant upon honest 
journalism which Mr. Adams _ de- 
scribes. Newspapers do expose evils 
and still retain their advertising. They 
lose their advertising when they be- 
come so nauseous that the people 
will have no more to do with them, 
and so cut off their circulation. 


As a critique of journalism, there- 
fore, “The Clarion” is not convinc- 
ing, and as an exposure of patent 
medicine frauds it is inferior to Mr. 
Adams’ more serious and no less in- 
teresting articles, but as a novel it is 
a lively piece of writing, and it con- 
tains various interesting personali- 
ties, and psychological problems. The 
State of mind of the young publisher, 
forced little by little to recognize the 
evil business in which his father is 
engaged, is well portrayed. although 
there is a trifle too much of the Gala- 
had about this person. The passion 
of the average newspaper man _ for 
truth is a point forcefully made. And 
who, that ever had business in an 
editorial sanctum, but will recognize 


lof the Clarion office.” 


WINNING 


WILDERNESS 


MARGARET HILL McCARTER 


You'll like this story because 
of its intense Americanism— 
its wholesomeness and its 
fine, clean plot. It is one of 


the best Mrs. McCarter has 


ever done. 


AT ANY BOCKSTORE 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., Publishers 


the portrait of the office bey aan @tr 
nalism, for him, was comprised in a 
single tenet; that no visitor of what- 
soever kind had or possibly could 
have any business of even remotely 
legitimate nature within the precincts 
So, taken as 
light fiction, “The Clarion” is not 
without its charm, but taken too seri- 
ously it should not be. (“The 
Clarion.” By Samuel Hopkins Adams. 
Houghton, Mifflin Co.) 


Book About Masonry 


“Symbolic Teachings, or Masonry 
and Its Message,” if intended to in- 


i terest outsiders in the great secret 


society, has gone far wide of the 
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mark, To the initiate it may have a 
great value, but to others it is a se- 
ries of disconnected fragments of ob- 
servations on almost cvcm subject 
under the sun. This book is not one 
of those “exposures” w hich come out 
from time to time, but is by a past 
master and member of several 
branches of the order. In the nature 
of things it is not his purpose to re- 
veal the inner life of the great insti- 
tution, but for the purpose “of making 
the book of even passing interest he 
Should have followed at least the 
semblance of a program. As it stands, 
it contains little that will attract the 
average reader. Its interest to Ma- 
sons can be decided, naturally, only 
by themselves. (“Symbolic Deach- 
ings, or Masonry and its Message.” 

By Thomas M. Stewart. Stewart & 
Kidd.) 


In November Magazines 


Among the unillustrated special war 
numbers, one of the most valuable is 
the September issue of the Round 
Table, a quarterly review of the poli- 
tics of the British Empire. The Mac- 
millan Co., of London and New York, 
is the publisher. The leading sub- 
jects of the present issue are: The 
War in Europe; Germany and the 
Prussian Spirit; the Austro-Servian 
Dispute; Lombard Street in War; 
United Kingdom; Canada; Australia; 
South Africa; the White Book Sum- 
marized; Sir ‘Edward Grey’s Speech, 
August 3. The Round Table is a co- 
operative enterprise conducted by 
people who dwell in all parts of the 
British Empire, and whose aim is to 
publish once a quarter a comprehen- 
sive review of Imperial politics, en- 
tirely free from the bias of local party 
Issues. But this special war number, 
as will be seen by the subject heads, 
is something more—it is a frank and 
straightforward presentation of the 
European situation which should be 
careiully studied by all who wish to 
be correctly informed. 

Sir Gilbert Parker contributes an 
article to the November Sunset, ar- 
guing that the Kaiser is the maker of 
the war, and that he is mad. The 
other side of the case is presented by 
Herman Ridder, who pleads for ‘Jus- 
tice for Germany.” In the editorial 
section the Sunset issues a timely ap- 
peal for newspapers throughout the 
state to bring editorial influence to 
bear on the legislature that there may 
be none of the baiting of Japan at 
the coming session that characterized 
the last one, since, so long as the 
California legislature remains “neu- 
tral” in the present crisis, there 1s lit- 
tle danger of trouble on this coast. 
Tales of the west, and articles of the 
well-known Sunset flavor, complete 
this issue. 

One more issue, and the Bibelot 
ends its twenty years of consistent 
endeavor in behalf of the obscure, 
but none the less great classics of the 
world’s literature. The November 
number just here, contains three es- 
says and a poem by Hilaire Belloc. 
All are in the best vein of this master 
of English. The essays are “On Sac- 
ramental Things,” “On Rest,” and 
“On Coming to an End.” The month- 
ly visits of this gem among publica- 
tions will be missed, and they who 
have kept their collection intact 
have a mine of exquisite literature 
which their less fortunate fellows may 
well envy them. 


Notes From Bookland 


When hailed by a torpedo de- 
stroyer, the captain of a vessel from 
Italy.to New York recently replied 
that his cargo consisted of “Macaroni 
and opera singers.” He was not de- 
tained further as the naval men had 
troubles enough of their own. And 
still the opera singers come, as noted 
in the following dispatch: “Gulio 
Gatti-Casazza, director of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company; Arturo Tos- 
canini, the conductor; Enrico Caru- 





so, the tenor, and many other lead- 
ing artists of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, sailed today from Naples 
for this country on the steamer Can- 
ople, according to a telegram to Otto 
i, alin, chairman of the opera com- 
pany’s board of directors. Polaccio, 
Setti, Romeri, Farrar, Destinn, Bori, 
Hampel, Souman, Urlis, Botta, Didur 
and minor artists are in tive auc 
says the director’s message, which 
adds: “ “Within a few days ‘will fol- 
low Sembach, Weil, Goritz, Braun, 
Ober, Reiss and Rothier. Only miss- 
ing artist is Gilly, a prisoner of war, 
but hope for his release shortly.’ ” 


Twenty students in the music de- 
partment at the Cumnock School of 
Expression assisted Mrs. Katherine 
Shank, a member of the faculty, in a 
public song recital Wednesday morn- 
ing of this week, at 10:30. Mrs. 
Shank gave a Handel aria, and with 
Mrs. M. H. Johnson presented a duet 
from “Mme. Butterfly.’ Mrs. John- 
son also gave two numbers, “The 
Birth of Morn,” by Leoni, and “Love 
Dvo- 
“Gypsy Song” was ably rend- 
Witham Welch Stone. 
Miss Lucille Atwater gave Wolf’s 
“To Rest” and Salter’s “Sw eep of the 
Year,” and Miss Ilorence Mead sang 
Bishop’s ~Lowthe Gendlemicagie: Pati 
A 


in the 


in Springtime,” by Hammond. 
Palen 
ered by Mrs. 


flute obligato by William Mead. 
group of the younger girls 
school gave choruses. 


Richard G. Badger has ready for 
numediate issue, “Nat Goodwin's 
Book,” in which the author writes the 


story of his life and dramatic career. 


“I'ssays Political and Historical,” 
by Charlemagne Tower, former Am- 
bassador to Russia and to Germany, 
§ a volume of papers on subjects 
vital to Americans which the J. B. 
Lippmecott Company will publish at 
once. 


Dorothy Canfeld Fisher, whose “A 
Montessori Mother’ won much suc- 
cess, has written a book of help for 
“Mothers and Children” which the 
Holts have just issued. It is in re- 
sponse to the many letters asking for 
advice and counsel with which the 
author has been overwhelmed since 
the publication of the former volume, 


Dodd, Mead & Co. have ready ‘The 
Age of Mother Power,’ by C. Gas- 
qt ote Hartley, (Mrs. Walter Galli- 
chan,) author of “The Truth About 
Woman,” which had last year un- 
usual success. 


H. G. Wells is devoting himself the 
writing of column after column in the 
English newspapers on the import- 
ance of aircraft in military manoeuv- 
res, dilt.is ureing the granting of 
knighthood to aviators who destroy 
hostile airships. 


Second decennial prize of $6,000, on 
the Bross Foundation of the Lake 
Forest University will be awarded 
the first of next year. It is for the 
best book on the mutual bearing of 
science or history with or upon the 
Christian religion. Conditions of 
the competition can be obtained from 
John S. Nollen, Lake Forest, II. 


“Vagabonds in Perigord,” by H. H. 
Bashford, which the Houghton Mifflin 
Company announces for early publica- 
tion, is concerned with the wander- 
ings on foot along the River Dor- 
dogne of some holiday-making per- 
sons, whose only intention was to 
enjoy themselves. 


Just Rose Stahl 


Rose Stahl is an institution. 
returned to New York this week, 
and presented herself as “A Per- 
fect Lad” put together by Ren- 
nold Wolff and Channing Pollock, 
who are doing excellent team work 
in supplying light entertainers with 
easy going vehicles. Translated from 
the slang, the story is that of a bur- 
lesqte company, in which Lucille 
Higgins, known professionally as Lu- 


She 





REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


First National Bank of Los Angeles 


AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS OCTOBER 31, 1914 
RESOURCES 


Loans and Discounts .... 
Bonds, Securities, etc. 


U.S. Bonds and Otter ee aE to Secure Circulation. 


Premium on U. 8S. Bonds . 


Customers’ Liability Under Letters of Credit. 


Furniture and Fixtures 


Subscription to the $100,000,0 0cO Gold Fund... 


Cash and Sight Exchange 
Total 


_. .$15,695,660.47 
1,251,475.00 
2,592,875.00 
NONE 
93,751.24 
175,000.00 
36,425.00 
5,919,699.38 


_.$25,764,886.09 


‘LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock ..... 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Circulation 

Reserve for Taxes, etc. 

Letters of Credit 

Bills Payable re 

Notes and Bills Rediscounted ; 
Bonds Borrowed 

Deposits 


Total 


. $1,500,000.00 
2,510,740.65 
1,716,500.00 

19,580.75 
94,201.24 
500,000.00 
600,000.00 
620,375.00 
18,203,488.45 


.$25,764,886.09 


Commercial and Travelers’ ‘Letters of Credit Issued 
INTEREST PAID ON TIME DEPOSITS 
I, W. T. S. Hammond, Cashier of the above named bank, do solemnly 
swear that the above statement is true to the best of my knowledge 


DIRECTORS: 


and belief. 


J. M. Elliott 
Stoddard Jess jis 
_ John P, Burke 


John S. Cravens 
C. Drake 
Frank P. Flint 


J. O, Koepfii 
H. Jevne 








- Statement of Condition of the 


Los Angeles Trust and Savings Bank 
At the Close of Business October 31, 1914 
(Owned by the Stockholders of the First National Bank) 
RESOURCES 


Loans and Discounts 
Bonds, Securities, etc. 


Banking House, Furniture and Fixtures. 


Cash and Sight Exchange 


Capital Stock 
surplus 
Undivided Profits 


Reserve for Taxes, Interest, ‘etc. gti. sete. a 


Deposits—D emand 
—Time 





_. .$13,420,288.25 
2,275,536.16 
1,060,000.00 
3,891,273.36 


$20,647 ,097.77 


.. $1,500,000,00 
1,050,000.00 
463,033.80 
104,051.25 
$ 6,290,205.03 
11,239,807.69  17,530,012.72 


$20,647,097.77 





cille La Jambon (she took the name 
from a menu and it means “The 
Haim,” something unmentionable in 
theatredom) is Waiting for a train in 
a small Nebraska town when the 
manager announces that he _ has 
changed the route to another smal) 
city, where it happens that Lucille's 
sister, Claire, lives, Lucille has de- 
voted her life to earning funds for 
her sister’s education, pretending that 
she is a great Shakespearean actress. 
When she refuses to play in her home 
town she is discharged by the mana- 
ger, and the musical leader and the 
soubrette quit, too. They stay in the 
small town and open an ice cream 
parlor, which is only a cloak for a 
dance hall, where dancing is taught 
by the former burlesque actress. 
Soon the whole town is in an uproar. 
The strict rich man of the town 
threatens to cut off his son if he mar- 
ries the sister of the actress, who has 
arrived in the plot, and the minister 
of the leading church 1s shown by 
the heroine that dancing is not all 
evil, and that it is easier to be good 
and religious if you are happy. The 
rich man’s son marries the sister, 
and the actress and erstwhile tango 
teacher marries the peracher, just as 
She said that she would do in the 
first act. It makes little or no dif- 
ference what name a play is given tou 
be used by Miss Stahl. One name is 
as good as another. There ts much 
to. bes desired in the play, but New 
York will probably take it so long as 
it, ean also take Miss Stahl. One 
Shudderg to think what the “road” 
will think of Gotham taste, however. 








Investment Building 


Broadway at Eighth St. 
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OFFICES FOR RENT 


Single or en suite 


For 
to space and rates apply at 
the office of Building, 
main floor. 


LOS ANGELES INVESTMENT CO. 
OWNERS 


information in regard 


on 


Main 5647 Home 60127 
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T is an old story that politics gets 


on the nerves of finance. This 
week was a good example of the 
effect which the closing of the cam- 
paigning season and the settlement of 
the problems involved has upon upon 
the business world. There was a 
distinct sigh of relief, which mani- 
fested itself in optimistic repohts, in- 
creased bank clearines and the fore- 
cast of greater activities in the 
manufacturing lines. Whatever the 
party affiliations of a capitalist have 
been, he realizes one thing during 
the time preceding an election, that 
he cannot give his undivided atten- 
tion to enterprise, but must keep one 
ear open to politics. 

Call of the Comptroller of Cur- 
rency for the condition of national 
banks in this city as of October 31 
revealed a contraction, aS was to be 
expected. There was a falling off of 
$2,000,000 in deposits compared with 
the total September 14. Loans and 
discounts appeared a little more than 
$1,000,000 less than at that time, 
while available cash was off $1,500,- 
GOO. All in all the decrease is com- 
paratively small. Wednesday was 
marked by large bank clearings. The 
total exceeded $5,000,000, which is 
greater than in a number of weeks. 
An increase of $1,000,000 over the 
same day last year was shown. 

Banking institutions in certain sec- 
tions are beginning to retire a por- 
tion ot the Aldrich-Vreeland cur- 
rency, which fact is regarded as an 
excellent index of the country’s 
steadily improving financial status. 
The foreign exchange situation con- 
tinues easy, and stead- progress is 
being made in solving the other 
problems which resulted from the 
war. Hardly a day passes without 
talk concerning reopening the ex- 
changes, and the belief prevails that 
the resumption may shortly follow 
the institution of the federal reserve 
system. 

Banks already have paid one-sixth 
of their subscription for stock in the 
federal reserve banks. The amount 
contributed by local national inst!- 
tutions totaled about $135,000. The 
next payment of the same amount is 
due in three months, and a third in 
six months. 

Organization of the Continental! 
National. Bank, a new local institu- 
tion, which will open about the mid- 
dle of the month, is proceeding sat- 
isfactorily. Its quarters are now be- 
ing furnished in the Marsh-Strong 
building. It will have a capital of 
$300,000. R. S. Heaton, formerly 
cashier of the Commercial National, 
is president, and there is a board of 
directors of about twenty persons. 

Mining issues still hold the chief 
interest in San Francisco. The trad- 
ing is considerable. Oil stocks are 
dull, and show no change worthy of 
note. Nothing, avparently, has so 
far come of the failure of the Gen- 
eral Petroleum to meet its bond in- 
terest obligations November 1. 


Stock and Bond Briefs 


Investors will receive in dividends 
and interest this month $129.990,791. 
This compares with $135,842,212 in 
November a year ago. Of total, div- 
idends will contribute $48,990,791, a 
decrease of $7,851,421. Stockholders 
of industrial corporations will re- 
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ceive only $21,667,986, a decrease of 
$79,000,000. Besides interest aggre: 
gating $16,000,000, the city of New 
York will distribute the unusually 
large sum of $50,000,000, representing 
the paying off of revenue bonds. 


Banks and Banking 


Los Angeles national banks have 
made complete returns to the comp- 
troller of the currency in response to 
a call for a statement of conditions at 
the close of business October 31, 1914. 
The figures show little change from 


those of September 12, 1914, the date | 


of the last cali, and from those of 
Gctobet.7)) Wels. The baiksenow 
have $59,336,689.80 on deposit and a 
cash reserve of $20,603,369.87. The 
showing reflects the conservatism and 
solidity of the local financial institu- 
tions. The cash reserves are $5,769, - 
197.25 in excess of the legal require- 
ments, 


Balance of Trade in Our Favor 


Commerce department officials at 
Washington estimate that October's 
export balance in favor of American 
trade will amount to $60,000,000. That 
is an increase of $44,000,000 over Sep- 
tember'’s balance, indicating the tre- 
mendotus extent of the trade pendu- 
lum’s swing since the first month of 
the war. In August the value of im- 
ports exceeded exports by $20,000,000. 


but as the sea highways were cleared | 


and war began to make its demands 
on American mills and granaries, 
there was an immediate change in the 
flow of trade, and balances estab- 
lished to help meet American obliga- 
tions abroad. 


Oil Output in California 


Standard Oil Company of Califor- 
nia estimates the September petro- 
leum output of the California fields at 
289,979 barrels daily, a decline of 4000 
barrels as compared with August. 
The October Bulletin says: “The de- 
cline in production is completely off- 
set by the increase in shut-in produc- 
tion from 14,000 to 18,000 barrels 
daily. A comparison of the produc- 
tion, stock, and shipment figures fully 
expresses the congested conditions 
prevailing. The apparent daily sur- 


plus for the month stands at 61,282 


barrels. Of this, 16,000 barrels daily 
are properly chargeable to August, 
making an actual surplus for Septem- 
ber of 45,282 barrels daily. Adding 
the shut-in production of 18,000 bar- 
rels, there is a potential daily over- 
production of 63,000 barrels. Well 
development during the month was 
uneventful. Twenty-five wells were 
completed, with an initial production 
of 5760 barrels daily. Total ship- 
ments from the fields in September 
were 6,860,910 barrels, and_ total 
stocks at the close of September, 55,- 
027,328 barrels.” 


Students of the Cumnock School of 
Expression heard an interesting ac- 
count of the Los Angeles Symphony 
Orchestra from Herr Adolf Tandler. 
its director, Wednesday morning. 
Herr Tandler told of the plans and 
methods of the orchestra, and the 
necessity 
from the community. 


THE GRAPHIC 


'WAR NEWS: 


which exists for support | 
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Week’s News in Perspective 


Friday, October 30 


WAR NEWS: Japanese and allies 
make a determined attack upon 
Tsingeiio « © ai ohtitnge Wall 
along the line in France, but with- 
out decisive result * * * “Yser 
dykes are opened by Belgians and 
invasion plans of Germans upset 
* * * Germany, Russia and 
France seeking $100,000,000 war 
loans in United States. 


GENERAL: State department pro- 
tests against action of British ports 
in holding up American vessels 
* * * Application of eastern rail- 
ways for increased freight rates, 
taken under advisement * * * 
All records broken for shipments 
of food to Great Britain * * * 
Aguas Calientes conference elimi- 
nates Carranza and Villa, but they 
do not seem to realize it. 

OF LOCAL INTEREST: Industrial 
bureau of Chamber of Commerce 
makes exhibit showing eighty-one 
new imdustrial concerns located 
here since first of this year. 


Saturday, October 31 


Turkey formally an- 
nexes Egypt and declares war on 
Great Britain, being already  en- 
gaged in conflict with Russia * * * 
Germans driven back by Russians 
in Poland * * * English cruiser 
Hermes sunk by German submarine. 


GENERAL: Peace conference at 
Aguas Calientes engaged in a dis- 
cussion of what to do with Villa and 
Carranza now that they are elimi- 
nated. 

OF LOCAL INTEREST: Annual in- 
spection of police force is held 
* * * Political pot.is boiling fur- 
iously. 


Sunday, November 1 


WAR NEWS: Turks invade Egypt 
but British troops are ready for 
them and no advantage is gained 
* * * German loss in Poland is 
declared to be tremendous * * #* 
India is reported as _ faithful to 
Great Britain against the Moslems. 


GENERAL: Rockefeller Foundation 
announces plan to distribute mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of food and 
supplies among the suffering non- 
combatants in Europe. 


OF LOCAL INTEREST:  Lieut.- 
General Adna R. Chaffee dies. 


Monday, November 2 
WAR NEWS: Fighting between 


Russians and Turks at Trebizond 
* * * Russians reported by Ger- 
mans defeated at River San, with 
contradictory statements from Pet- 
rosrad *SSaaecNorth Seats titied 
with mines and declared a war zone 
* * * Germans continue their 
determined effort to reach the Eng- 
lish channel but so far are unsuc- 
Coogi) *. * * Belvians foe 
country to stop invaders, with con- 
siderable success * * * Seven 
million persons reported homeless 
in Belgium. 


| GENERAL: Villa captures the peace 


city of Aguas Calientes, but the 
other eliminated leader, Carranza, 
is not there * * * Mount Ves- 
uvius in eruption; Mount Lassen 
also * * “* “Twenty-onemer dhe 
former officers of the New Haven 
road are indicted, including Wil- 
ham Rockefeller * * * Metro- 
politan Opera stars land in United 
States in even more temperamental 
condition than ordinarily * * * 
More slides at Culebra close canal. 
Ol LOGARSSEINTEREST: Man 
wanted for stealing sheep kicks off 
his boots and starts swimming out 
to sea to try to escape officers, but 
is caught before’ he reaches the 
three-mile limit *»* * Two years 
interregnum in which no city char- 


ter amendments can be made, 
elapses next April, and tinkers look 
forward to a busy winter. 


Tuesday, November 3 

WAR NEWS: Flooding of Belgium 
causes Germans to abandon at- 
tempts tomtake Calais =" * alae 
British cruisers sunk off South 
American west coast by German 
squadron, and a third disabled * * * 
German center in northern France 
again reported broken * * * Rus- 
sia determined to quell Turkey de- 
cisively. 

GENERAL: Elections in all parts 
of the country appear to have re- 
sulted in many Democratic re- 
verses, especially in New York 
where Whitman, Republican, de- 
feated Glynn * * * Joe Cannon sent 
back to congress * * * Disease jn 
stock yards at Chicago is grave 
peril and place may be closed. 

OF LOCAL INTEREST: Election 
resulted in two surprises for the Re- 
publican organization, defeat of 
Hanwmell and Ford by Cline and 
Woolwine respectively * * * Prohi- 
bition defeated; eight-hour law 
likewise. 

Wednesday, November 4 

WAR NEWS: Germans are now 
comletely driven out of Russian 
territory * * * No progress made 
by either side in France and Bel- 
gium * * * German cruiser sunk 
by striking a mine chain set by 
Germans in Jade bay. 

GENERAL: Trade balance of $60.- 
000,000 in favor of America in deal- 
ings with Europe for October * * * 
Among the election high lights are 
the general defeat of woman suf- 
frage, prohibition, and abolition of 
capital punishment * * * Demo- 
cratic losses extensive but not suf- 
ficient to change political balance 
of congress * * * FF. Augustus 
Heinze dies. 

OF LOCAL INTEREST: Fred Har- 
low and two private detectives 
bound, gagged and robbed in Har- 
low’s home, losing about $2,000. 


Thursday, November 5 


WAR NEWS: England seizes island 
of Cyprus * * * Japanese warships 
sink German cruiser Konigsberg in 
Indian Ocean * * * English fleet 
scouring channel for German ships 
in determined effort to wipe out 
Kaiser’s navy. 

GENERAL: Glenn Martin, Los An- 
geles aviator, falls in safety aero- 
plane test at San Diego, and may 
not live, 

OF LOCAL -INTEREST: -~Fruit 
Growers Supply Co. reports an in- 
crease in gross business of citrus 
industry for the last year of one 
million dollars. 


—_ Se 
October 5, 1914. 


Non-Coal. 024198. 


NOTICE is hereby given that Elias 
Victor Rosenkranz, whose postoffice 
address is 526 California Building, Los 
Angeles, Calif., did, on the 5th day of 
August, 1914, file in this office Sworn 
Statement and Application, No. 024198, 
to Purehase the E% SEY and SE% 
NE. Section 15, and NW% SW, Sec- 
tion 4, Township 1 S., Range 19 W., 
S. B. Meridian. and the stone thereon, 
under the provisions of the act of Jure 
3, 1878, and acts amendatory, known as 
the “Timber and Stone Law,” at such 
value as might be fixed by appraise- 
ment, and that, pursuant to such appli- 
cation, the land and stone thereon have 
been appraised, at $400; that said ap- 
plicant will offer final proof in support 
of his application and sworn statement 
on the 21st day of December, 1914, be- 
fore the Register and Receiver, U. S. 
Land Office, Los Angeles, California, at 
10:00 a. m. 

Any person is at liberty to protest 
this purchase before entry, or initiate 
a contest at any time before patent is- 
sues, by filing a corroborated affidavit 
in this office, alleging facts which 
would defeat the entry. 

JOHN D. ROCHE, Register. 
(Dec. 12) 





Six 
DAILY 
TRAINS 


To San Francisco, Oakland, 
Alameda and Berkeley 


COAST LINE 
100 MILES ALONG THE OCEAN 
SHORE 


7:25 A. M. The “Coaster” 
Arrive San Francisco 10:55 P. M. 


8:00 P. M. The “Lark” 
Arrive San Francisco 9:45 A. M. 


10:15 P. M. San Francisco Passenger 
Arrive San Francisco 3:30 P. M. 


VALLEY LINE 


THROUGH THE “INLAND EM- 
PIRE” OF CALIFORNIA 


6:00 P. M. The “Owl” 
Arrive San Francisco 8:50 A. M. 


7:30 P. M. Number 49 
Arrive San Francisco 12:50 P. M. 


10:00 P. M. Number 7 
Arrive San Francisco 7:50 P. M. 


Que 


Southern Pacific 


OGDEN & SHASTA 
2 First in Safety 


Los Angeles Offices 212 West 7th St. 


Phones: Home 60641—Main 8322 
Station: Fifth and Central Ave. 


So | 
Saint 


a The 
To San Francisco 
and Oakland 
The only through service 
between San Diego, Los 
Angeles and San Francisco 
E.quipment built especially 
for this train— 
Superior dining car service 
Courteous employes 


Departs 5:15 p. m. daily 


Santa Fe City office 
334 So. Spring Street 
Phone any time, day or 
night—60517 - Main 738 


CLEARING HOUSE BANKS 


NAME 





OFFICERS 





ATIONAL BANK OF CALIFORNIA 37°60 tone thekiene 


N. E. Cor. Fourth and Spring 


OMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK 


401 South Spring, Cor. Fourth 


IRST NATIONAL BANK 
S. W. Cor. Seventh and Spring 





orner Fourth and Main 


ERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 


S. E. Cor. Sixth and Spring 


IBERNIAN SAVINGS BANK 


Second Floor, Hibernian Bidg. 
Spring and Fourth. 





Hotel Del Coronado 


CORONADO BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


American Plan 


Depositors 


The SECURITY TRUST & 
SAVINGS BANK has today as 
many depositors as the city of 
Los Angeles had population only 
as recently as 1895. 


Figuring on a basis of five 
people to a family, which is the 
basis of approximation used by 
the census bureau, this bank 
carries the equivalent to an ac- 
count for almost every family 
in Los Angeles. 


Think of 88,500 people patron- 
izing one bank in a city of five 
hundred thousand! This one 
significant expression of public 
confidence tells the whole story 
of the SECURITY’S safety and 
efficient service. 

The SECURITY pays the 
highest rates of interest consist- 
ent with safe banking. 


GURITWYTRcst 
& SAVINGS BAN K. 


Oldest and Largest Savings Bank 
in the Southwest 


SECURITY BUILDING 
Fifth and Spring 


. Custier. 
Surplus and 
$200,000. 


Capital, $500,000.00 


lindivided Proetts 


W. A. BONYNGE, President. 
R. &§. HEATON, Cashier. 
Capital, $300,000. Surplus and 
Undivided Profits, $180,000.00. 


J. M. ELLIOTT, President. 
Ww. T. S. HAMMOND, Cashier. 
Capital, .$1,500,000; 
Profits, $2,502,664; 
$20,000,000. 


TARMERS & MERCHANTS NAT. BANKE, W; HELLMAN, Fyesident. 
C 


Capital, $1,500,000. 
Surplus and Profits, $2,000,000. 


W. H. HOLLIDAY, President. 
J. H. RAMBOZ, Cashier. 
Capital, $1,000,000. 

Surplus and Profits, $500,000. 


George Chaffey, President, 
George A. Howard, Cashier. 


Capital $325,000.00. 
Surplus and Profits $27,500.00. 





Deep Sea Fishing at Its Best. 
Tuna—Albicore—Y ellowtail. 
Bay and Surf Bathing, Boating, 
Golf and Tennis. 


Automobiling—Splendid Roads 

Through Scenic Back Country 

JOHN J. HERNAN, Manager, 
Coronado Beach, Cal 


H. F. NORCROSS, L. A. Agent, 
334 South Spring Street. 


An Excellent 
Way to Go East 


The Los Angeles Limited and 
The Pacific Limited trains of the 
Salt Lake Route, leaving Los 
Angeles daily at 1:00 p. m. and 
9:00 a. m. respectively, afford a 
delightful and comfortable jour- 
ney of less than three days to 
Chicago over the Union Pacific 
and connecting lines from Oma- 
ha. 

Equipment is of the best and 
dining car service has no super- 
ior. 

We can recommend these trains 
to travelers going East. 

Tickets and information at 


601 So. Spring Street 
and 


120 West 6th Street 
Los Angeles 





Surplus and 
Deposits, 


EQUITABLE BRANCH 


Taste prance || (Gy 3a Se 
F d Spring one) — 
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Fire-Proof Storage Nionn S\X 


250 So uth Broadway sotataavksdiat dro 





La 
This List is Good 


Only Until Tuesday 
November 10 


---Other lists may be seen in the Book Store, 
Ist floor---Bullock’s 


1 
American Magazine 


Woman’s Home 
Companion | 


Berore Nov. 10th | 


2.00 


Save $1.00 


v2 
American Magazine | Before Nov.10th 


Review of Reviews $ 3 2 5 


Woman’s Home 
Companion] Save $2.75 


3 
American Magazine | Before Nov.10th 
Review of Reviews 
Mc Clure’s* : $3 WZ. 5 
*or Christian Herald Save $2.75 


4 
American Magazine 
Pictorial Review 
Modern Priscilla 


Ladies’ World | 


| Before Nov.10th 


$3.15 


Save $1.35 


5 


American Magazine 
Pictorial Review 


McClure’s* 
*or Christian Herald 


a 


| Before Nov.10th 


- $3.00 


Save $1.00 


6 
| Before Noy.10th 


American Magazine | 
McClure’s Magazine : $2.00 
ave $1.00 


-_ — 


7 


American Magazine 
Everybody’s 
McClure’s* 

*or Christian Herald 


Before Nov. 10th 


$3.25 


Save $1.25 


“Magazines for Christmas!” 


|} every month until next 


oe ee 
Sd 


---‘‘It’s just like having 
Christmas come again 


Christmas. 
---“And just think of 


the money one can save! | 
don't see how it is possible 
for Bullock’s to make such 


tempting offers. 

---'But then this new Book Store of 
Bullock’s has done so many splen- 
did, unexpected, perfectly delight- 
ful things that I really shouldn’t be 
surprised.” 
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---Just glance over these groups of 
Magazines and note the lowered 
prices at which they may be 
bought---Remembering--- 


-—That now is the time to place Magazine Subscrip- 
tion Orders for Christmas-— 


--That these groups may be broken up and distributed 
as different gifts to different addresses— 


-~[hat the prices printed on this page are those for 


merely a few of the clubs that it is possible to arrange 
for at Bullock’s— 


--That the Club Method of buying Magazines is the 


true economy method, and 


--- That Bullock’s Club Prices on 


Magazines are very low 





